October 16 is St. Gerard’s Day. In a way, it 
is also’Mother’s Day. For St. Gerard is ... 


Condensed from Extension 


‘The 


Mothers’ Saint 


Donald MacKinnon, C.Ss.R. 


ENARCHIA is an Italian 

town. It’s set uncom- 

fortably on a low hill 

about 50 miles from 

Naples’ famous bay. But the 
townspeople don’t worry about 
that. They’re proud of Senarchia, 
brag about it, in fact. For once, 
200 years ago, when George 
Washington was still a junior of- 
ficer in King George’s army, a 
miracle took place in Senarchia. 
It was almost evening. The 
young mother was suffering in- 
tensely in the midst of a very dif- 
ficult delivery. Few thought that 
she or the baby had any chance. 
‘But then a thin, frail Redem- 
ptorist. Brother, who had spent 
most of the day cutting trees in 
a nearby woods, heard the moth- 
er's cry. It was not so much for 


herself she feared, but for the little . 


"Extension (Oc 
ane United States, 1307 S. 


“Brother Gerard,” she begged, 
“help us. Help my baby.” 

He did. Mother and child, as a 
result of his prayers, survived to 
live full and prosperous lives. 

“Santo,” Senarchia called him 
after that. And for the past 200 
years men and women around the 


world have been repeating that 


cry. 

There’s the mother in Chicago, 
for instance, who waited 24 child- 
less years till a novena to St. 
Gerard brought Karen Theresa. 
Or the lady in Burlington, Texas, 
who lost three premature babies 
before Margaret Geradette was 
born. A GI tells how he stumbled 
into a quaint old church during 


‘the Italian campaign in 1944. 
_ Word had just been received that 
the doctor had. given up hope for 


his wife and the baby they ex- 


- pected. He knelt before a large, 
tober, '57), Catholic Church Extension Society of the 1 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, HH. 
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black-robed statue in the little 
church, pleading, “Good saint, 
help my wife. Help my little 
baby.” He stayed there praying 
for a long time, though he wasn’t 
even sure of the saint’s name. Two 
days later he received the cable- 
gram that is now framed in the 
village church. On the very eve- 
ning he had prayed so earnestly 
his wife had delivered a healthy, 
happy baby in faraway U.S.A. 
St. Gerard had come to the rescue 
once more. 

Who is St. Gerard? Why, he’s 
the mothers’ saint of a happy de- 
livery. He’s the saint in whose 
honor over 60 mothers’ study 
clubs have been named. More than 
5,000 American babies have been 
named for him in the past 10 
years. Fifty-three American card- 
inals and bishops have signed a 
petition requesting the Holy See 


October 


to declare him officially, 
of Mothers.” 

Canonized just a little , more 
than 50 years ago, St. Gerard 
Majella was born in the. little 
Italian town of Muro. He was the 
youngest of four, and the only 
boy. Almost from the time he was 
old enough to walk there was a 
touch of the miraculous in the 
life of this tiny son of the village 
tailor, He was not quite four 
when his mother discovered that 
it was the Infant Christ Himself 
Who was her son’s playmate. She 
actually watched from a_con- 
cealed niche while the statue of 
our Lady of Graces came to life 
and the Infant climbed down from 
His Mother’s arms to romp with 
Gerard. 

At 15 Gerard became a bishop’s 
house boy. He still had very great 
love for the Infant. In fact, one 
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1958 
‘morning in’ late December the 
people watched openmouthedly as 
héraced down the town: streets 
‘carrying the statue of the Infant 
which he had snatched from the 
crib: Earlier in’ the morning, it 
seems; he had gone to the town 
well.:'As he leaned over to haul 
up ‘a bucket of water, the key to 
the bishop’s house dropped out of 
his shirt pocket and fell to the 
‘bottom of the well. Gerard needed 
that key. And who should he turn 
to in his distress? The Infant, of 
course. So now here he was at the 
well, tying a rope around the 
statue and slowly lowering it into 
the ‘well. When he pulled the 
dripping statue up, there was the 
key, clutched in the statue’s tiny 
hand. 

Eight years later Gerard be- 
came a Redemptorist. He served 
as the monastery tailor, helped in 
the garden and bakery, answered 
the door. Sometimes he went out 
with the Fathers who were giving 
parish missions in distant towns, 
But it nearly always happened 
that Gerard was discovered in 
some supernatural business. 

‘Take the trip to Monte Gar- 
gano. Pack mules brought pro- 
visions up its steep slopes each 
day. You had to expect prices to 


be a little higher to take care of 


their up-keep. But even so, Gerard 
knew that the bill that was 
handed him was just plain exor- 
bitant. The ‘innkeeper demurred. 
“Of ‘course, I would not over- 
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charge you, Brother.” 

“I hope not,” said Gerard, aig. 
ging the money from his habit 
pocket, “because if you are, you 
may find all _ your pack mules 
dying on you.” 

The innkeeper said nothing. He 
just held out his hand, waiting for 
the money. But his son burst into 
the room. “Dad,” he yelled, “the 
mules. They've got the plaguel 
They’re all lying down half-dead.” 

Brother Gerard got his money 
back, with interest. “Lodgings for 
the 10 Redemptorists,” the inn- 
keeper stammered, “will be on the 
house. And please take all the 
food you'll need for your return 
journey free. Only please keep my 
mules from dying.” 

Gerard forgave the man, of 
course, And the mules were put 
back on their feet again. “Just re- 
member that God looks out for the 
poor,” remarked Gerard softly as 
he turned to leave. 

Some months later, while stay- 
ing in the great city of Naples, 
Gerard walked on the waves. A 
small fishing smack was caught 
in a sudden summer squall. The 
rowers signaled. frantically to 
shore for help. But no one seemed 
to know what to do. It was just 
then that Gerard happened along. 
Sizing up the situation, he came 
to a quick but calm decision, Mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, he threw 
his cloak over his shoulder ..and 
walked out into the Mediter- — 
ranean, till he came alongside the 


F 
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beat. Quietly, without a word for 


the sailors, he took held of the 
prow and dragged the little vessel 
to. shore. A_ grateful, overjoyed 
crowd tried to shower Gerard 
with exuberant applause. But 
when they took a second look, 
they found that he had fled. 
Perhaps the most dramatic in- 
cident in Gerard’s short life (he 
lived to be only 26) occurred at 
Lacedonia. A plague had broken 
out in the town and_ medical 
science seemed unable to cope 
with it. The bishop sent for Ger- 
ard. 
‘A day or so later the frail 
Brother arrived and set up his 
headquarters in the home of the 
Capucci family. Mr. and Mrs. Ca- 
pucci had two lovely daughters. 
It beame Gerard’s custom to take 
them aside on certain evenings to 


give them talks on the Christian - 


life. As a result, the daughters 
and several of their friends de- 
cided to enter the convent. 

It was after the plague abated 
and Gerard returned to his mona- 
stery that the trouble began. One 
of the girls came back to Laced- 
onia. Much of her time was spent 
slandering the nuns and ridicul- 
ing the convent life she had been 
unable to lead. But the good 
people of Lacedonia paid little 
attention to her stories. Then she 
turned her biting tongue on Ger- 
ard. She had been shocked, she 
said, at some of the things that 
had gone on while he was stay- 


Superior, St. 
him of the unwholesome conduct. 
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ing at the Capucci’s. She. even 
wrote a letter to Gerard’s religious 
Alphonsus, telling 


of his “holy Brother.” 

The cautious Superior General, 
a canon lawyer and. someday_ to: 
be declared a “Doctor of. the. 
Church,” hesitated to accept the 
claims of the girl's letter. But 
when he had the matter investi-: 
gated, no evidence could be found 
either to prove her wrong or 
Brother Gerard guilty. 

He summoned Gerard and 
read the letter to him. “Are these 
charges true?” he asked. 

Gerard didn’t answer. 

Could he really be guilty? Why 
didn’t he want to answer — to 
clear himself of so slanderous an 
accusation? St. Alphonsus waited. 
“Well, Brother?” 

Still silence. 

Alphonsus knew it was useless 
to question further. There was 
nothing for him to do but impose 
a stiff penalty until so serious a 
matter could be resolved. Gerard 
was to have no communication 
outside the monastery; he was 
not to receive Holy Communion 
until further notice. 

April passed, then May. Noth-_ 
ing happened. Still only silence | 
from Gerard. But finally toward 
the end of June a letter came from 
Lacedonia. The girl was dying. . 
She. wanted _ St. Alphonsus _ to 
know, before she faced an angry . 
Judgment Day, that she had lied | 
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terribly about Gerard. His con- 
duct at the Capueci’s had been 
exemplary. He had acted soley 
for the spiritual good of the girls. 
His innocence was as pure then 
as in the days when he was a 
little boy and the statue of the 
Christ Child had come alive to 
play with him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this?” 
St. Alphonsus questioned Gerard. 

“But, Father,” was the astonish- 
ing reply, “our rules tell us to be 
mortified and not to make ex- 
cuses.” 

Alphonsus closed his eyes in a 
moment of prayerful bewilder- 
ment. The rule he had written had 
certainly meant to be no more 
than a deterrent to whimpering, 
never to have bound in cases like 
this. 

“Brother Gerard is a saint!” 
murmured St. Alphonsus to him- 
self as Gerard walked lightly out 
of the room. 

But Gerard’s life was fast end- 
ing. In August he had to be given 
medical attention. The doctor said 


it was tuberculosis. There was 


little hope. Even so his devotion 
to his religious vocation was to 
have one more test. Early in Sep- 
tember his superior entered the 
sick room. Gerard was quite weak 
and suffering a great deal. It was 
a sight that brought tears to the 
superior’s eyes. Then a thought 
oecurred to him that might set 
things all right again. Remember- 
ing powerful stories of the saints 


of old, he called on Gerard to act 
as they had been-asked to act in 
similar circumstances. He ordered 
Gerard to get well. 

At once all traces of illness and 


infirmity vanished. He got out of 


bed, ate with the community, 
walked in the garden, attended 
all the religious exercises. For a 
full month he was completely 
well. Then on the Fourth of 
October he confided something 
to the doctor. “I should have died 
a month ago, but for the order to 
get well. Now my time is up. To- 
morrow I'll be back in bed.” He 
died 10 days later. 

Not long afterward his fame as 
a Mothers’ Saint began to spread. 
Only a few months after his death 
a priest reported that a woman 
who had been dying in childbirth 
was saved by touching a picture 
of the deceased brother. Soon 
similar stories were being repeat- 
ed across the five continents. 

Gerard became so well known 
in Belgium, for instance, that Leo 
XIII called him, in the 1890's, “a 
Belgian by adoption.” In Mexico 
a publishing house has been 
named in his honor. Small chil- 
dren and strong men the world 
over have prayed for St. Gerard’s 
help. They have taken up the cry 
that first spread from the little 
Italian town called Senarchia 200 
years ago. For the Eighteenth 
Century Redemptorist is truly 
the Mothers’ Saint. 
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Classroom Electron offers 
a revolutionary tool toward 
more personalized education 


THE 


ELECTRONIC CLASSROOM ARRIVES 


Condensed from The Sign 


HAKING HER head in wonder, 
the young nun shooed the 
last of her reluctant second- 

graders outside for morning re- 
cess. As she turned to lift her 
shawl from a desk in the rear 
row, a small hand tugged urgent- 
ly at her sleeve. At her side, a 


freckled face framed in braids 


wrinkled info a frown. 

“Sister,” said the lass in the sol- 
emn tones of a seven-year-old, “I 
think I need some extra lessons in 


Bernard Stengren 


adding and takeaways.” 
This eagerness to learn is. one 
of the remarkable results of Class- 
room Electron, a teaching _tech- 
nique that may be the most revo- 
lutionary advance in education 
since the textbook. It involves a 
soft-spoken Benedictine Sister 
who talks of her “youngsters” with. © 
obvious affection and a novel use 
of electronic gadgetry. 
- The method has excited educa- 
tion specialists, in the. 
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face of today’s teacher shortage, 
Classroom Electron multiplies a 
teacher’s talents; in the ever more 
crowded classroom it permits per- 
sonal attention instead of cursory 
treatment of pupils. 

It is undergoing extensive test- 
ing at eight Catholic schools in 
the South and Midwest, where 
500 pupils are today blazing trails 
that tomorrow will become the 
superhighways of learning. 

Their guide in this adventure 
is Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 
O.S.B., a dedicated teacher with 
a doctorate in philosophy and a 
score of years’ teaching experi- 
ence. 

Often in that time she had 
heard parents plead that their 
child be given more individual 
attention. But with 35, 40, or 
more: pupils in a_ class, that 
seemed a utopian goal—until the 
incident of the taxi ride. 

An errand had required Sister 
Theresa and Mother Mary Wal- 
burga Franz, then prioress of the 
Benedictine community at St. 
Scholastica Academy, Covington, 
La., (and later collaborator in the 
project) to take a taxi, and the 
driver nonchalantly picked up the 
microphone of his shortwave 
radio to tell the dispatcher where 
he was going. 

“Idly, at first, Sister Theresa 
thought how convenient that ar- 
rangement was, and how efficient, 
too. One man could use the radio 
to serve individual customers. by 


_ Theresa sometimes calls a 


_ with ‘such things as spelling or 
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making the best use. of each 

driver. 

came the end of the ride,” she 
s, “I was riled up that busi- 

ness had. these tools available and 

education did not.” 

She asked the driver about his 
radio—how it worked, how much 
it cost, how it helped him — and 
then she smiled as an idea began 
to take shape. 

That idea — that children de- 
serve the benefits of modern elec- 
tronics as much as business does 
— has produced what Sister 
“silent 
symphony in education” or, more 
succintly, “Classroom Electron.” 

Basically, it uses a tape re- 
corder with four separate play- 
backs. Thus it provides — through 
personal earphones for each pupil 
— individualized lessons: one for 
the slow learners, another for 
average, and the third for above 
average pupils in a single class. 
The fourth can be used for a 
pupil who was absent the day be- 
fore, or for special work. 

And, while each pupil is ab- 
sorbed in his “little world of 
sound,” the teacher is free to give 
individual attention where it’s re- 
quired. 

A more elaborate arrangement 
adds soundproof booths along 
both sides of the classroom. 
There, one or two pupils can 
work, undisturbed, hearing taped 
lessons or’ helping one another 
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language study. The booths have 
intercoms in addition to the head- 
sets, and, at the flip of a switch, 
pupils can ask for help or the 
teacher can listen in on the pro- 
gress of work without interrupt- 
ing those in other booths or in the 
classroom proper. 

How effective is Classroom 
Electron? To find out, 100 “run- 
of-the-mill” youngsters were given 
the standard Metropolitan Tests 
that measure achievement. A 
normal proportion of slow, aver- 
age, and bright learners was in- 
cluded in the group. The only dif- 
ference from other children was 
that each had just completed a 
school year of taped instruction. 

One had gained more than four 
years instead of the one year ex- 
pected through regular textbook 
teaching methods. Eighteen 
gained between three and four 
years; 55 gained between two and 
three years; 25 gained one to two 
years, and only one was below 
normal expectations. 

Meanwhile, Sister Theresa 
points out, “The personalities of 
small pupils were transformed, 
not only intellectually but in their 
moral and emotional life. Tenden- 
cies to exhibitionism, for instance, 
fell off like unused appendages 
as the students discovered true 
satisfaction in study.” 

Early indications that results 
like these could be obtained had 
led the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education (Ford Founda- 


tion) to aid the project. The sec- 
ond of two _ grants, totaling 
$55,000, will support work in the 
program until next year. . 

The Educational Testing Serv- 
ice of Princeton, N. J., also. has 
become interested and is looking 
into the possibility of discovering 
just how people learn. Experience 
with the tape teaching method 
and a “thinking shorthand,” de- 
veloped by Sister Theresa while 
grading and evaluating pupil per- 
formance, has opened this prom- 
ising avenue of research. 

But perhaps a vote last spring 
by the Rotary Club of Atchison, 
Kansas, gives the best indication 
of rapidly spreading interest in 
Classroom Electron. 

The businessmen of that com- 
munity — where Sister Theresa is 
both Professor of English at 
Mount St. Scholastica College and 
co-ordinator of the entire eight- 
school program — heard about 
her work. They asked her to 
speak at a Rotary luncheon. 

“Gentlemen,” she began, “I am 
a teacher and, like a teacher, I’m 
going to give you two assign- 
ments. First, I want you to read 
this brochure about Classroom 
Electron. Second, I want you -to 
find some way of raising the 
money to buy the necessary equip- 
ment to try it in one of -the local 
public schools.” 

After. hearing her explain: what 
the “silent symphony” is, how it 
works, and the results it has 
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achieved, the Rotarians agreed on 
the spot to contribute $3,000 so 
that Atchison now has the first 
public school system in the coun- 
try to install this revolutionary 
educational tool. 

Its performance there will settle 
one’ objection that has been 
raised to general use of Classroom 
Electron. 

“This is fine in a_ parochial 
school, where discipline is strict,” 
one critic has said, “but what 
happens in the more freewheeling 
public schools?” 

Sister Theresa is certain that 
the principle is sound and that it 
will. prove valid in secular as well 
as Church- supported schools. 
Through summer workshops, she 
is helping to train the teachers 
and serving as a consultant in in- 
stallation of the equipment. 

' This will include the three prin- 
cipal ingredients of Classroom 
Electron: a four-deck, heavy duty 
tape recorder and playback, a 
control console with switches for 
each pupil’s desk, a set of ear- 
phones for each pupil and the 
‘concealed wiring to interconnect 
the entire system. 

* A typical lesson in Classroom 
Electron might go like this: 

The teacher gives an introduc- 
‘tion to the subject and covers the 
basic material in the lesson for 
that day. This takes about 20 
minutes. : 

Then she tells the pupils to put 
en their headsets. Using the 
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switches at the console, she indi- 
vidually “tunes in” each pupil on 
one of the three tapes (for slow, 
average, or fast learners). 

For the next 20 minutes, the 
slow learners hear the basic in- 
formation repeated and explained 
slowly and carefully; those who 
learn at average speed hear addi- 
tional information and how it re- 
lates to the basic material; the 
fast learners are challenged to 
take the basic material, correlate 
it with their outside reading or 
other knowledge, and draw con- 
clusions by exercising their rea- 
soning powers. 

The carefully prepared tapes 
usually need no explanation, but 
should a child have any difficulty, 
he can ask for help without dis- 
turbing the others. 

During the final 20 minutes of 
the period, the headsets are taken 
off and the entire class joins in 
group discussion. 

The tape method also avoids 
one problem of modern schools, 
where children are divided into 
“groups” according to learning 
speed. Many psychologists feel 
that a stigma attaches to those in 
the lower group and an undesir- 
able air of condescension is en- 
gendered in the superior group. 

Since only the teacher knows 
which pupil was connected to 
which tape in Classroom Electron, 
this “distasteful distinction,” as 
Sister Theresa calls it, is avoided. 

Homework is not eliminated by 
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the method, but parents have 
commented that. there are fewer 
complaints. 

“Children find that learning is 
fun,” says Sister Theresa, “and 
homework becomes an adventure 
in research.” a 

Lest anyone get the idea that 
Classroom Electron makes teach- 
ing a sinecure, or threatens to 
make the teacher obsolete, she 
adds: 

“This type of teaching brings 
into play the greatest skills of the 
teacher. Tapes, of course, must be 
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prepared in advance — not the 


night before. They:should: be pre: 


pared during the summer recess, 


‘in collaboration ‘with’ other siipe- 


rior.,teachers..and under circum. 
stances wherein creative teaching 
is honored for the contribution it 
ean so brilliantly make.”. 
As Sister Theresa emphasizes, 
this is not a method of mass-pro- 
ducing fact-filled pupils but . of 
equipping children mentally, mor- 
ally, and psychologically to’ be- 
come the leaders of the modern 


world. 


Coprright 1958 Cartoon Monde 


"Don't just stand there --- refill my purse!” 
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“Some men are husbands, and some are fathers, | 
and the lueky ones are both. And what seems to make 
them both is the woman who is still their sweetheart, 


while being a wife and mother” 
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Thirty Roses for My Parents 


Condensed from The Catholic Digest 


John Laughlin 


Y OLDEST sISTER, Margar- 
et, decided she would 
start smoking at 16 be- 


cause all her friends 
did. Faced with what could have 
been insurrection, mother put her 
maternal size 5’s down hard, say- 
ing, “We will wait until your fa- 
ther comes home.” In those long 
gone days father traveled a great 
deal. 

Father was a sentimental, won- 
derfully witty Irishman who lov- 
ed his oldest danghter with all 
the resistance of a marshmallow 
to an open fire. From her tod- 
dling. days, Margaret could wrap 
him up for anything this side of 
the moon—if mother was in on the 


act. When he came home the 
next week father took one look 
at mother’s determined hazel eyes 
and said No to the smoking ques- 
tion in his daughter’s blue ones. 
The prospect of social leprosy for 
the O’Laughlins because of a mis- 
fit daughter did not make the 
smallest chink in father’s paternal 
armor, although I cannot say the 
same for what it might have done 
to his heart. 

Not even during the stress per- 
iods in our family can I ever re- 
call when my parents did not 
act as one, truly unified, at least 
as far as we children (six of us) 
were concerned. When the de- 
pression hit us hard we never 
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knew the tremendous’ mental 
strain our parents were experien- 
cing. The walls of our newly 
built five bedroom home kept 
the financial ‘storm of pri- 
vation and anxiety from ever 
reaching any of us. Only after 
my father died did I understand 
the defense of family unity which 
our parents had thrown around 
us. 

Growing up is never altogeth- 
er pleasant, but when love per- 
meates the home the experience 
can be serene. Father never hes- 
itated to show signs of affection 
towards mother when we were 
present. Mother never had to 
check father’s state of sobriety 
when he would sneak up behind 
her and swing her high and 
roundly until she cried in her 
laughter. Cornball? Perhaps; but 
I know more than one young 
mother who would gladly take all 
of the daily bumps and frustra- 
tions with genuine happiness for 
just one such “foolish” hugging. 


Even a relatively small thing 


like grocery shopping was a fam- 
ily affair for mother and father. 
Father went along not to protect 
the family bankroll but because 
‘selection of food was a joint en- 
terprise which our parents want- 
ed to share. Of course, like most 
men (and I’m certainly my fa- 
ther’s son in this respect), father 
could not be trusted to pick up 
a loaf of bread without loading 
up two boxes. with other bare es- 
sentials of existence—like pig's 


October 
feet, fresh oysters, bock beer, and 
cream puffs. 

When I see a young mints to- 
day pushing her way through a 
supermarket maze, listlessly pul- 
ling down canned goods with one 
hand and trying to manage two 
small children with the other, I 
cannot help remembering the 
times when our whole family 
went marketing together. During 
canning season we were at the 
green market in the dampness of 
early morning, loading “cukes” 
and bushels of tomatoes into the 
car as the first orange edge of 
dawn started to break up the 
darkness. Then we children scrub- 
bed the vegetables, stirred’ the 
thick, bloodlike syrup for tomato 
juice, and stored hundreds of bot- 
tles into the dusk of the fruit cel- 
lar. 

As each of us became old 
enough, father took us Christ- 
mas shopping for mother’s gifts. 
These were not the small, child- 
ish tokens which we bought with 
our allowance savings. Father 
never got into that domain. But 
as we roared from shop to shop, 
in a state of urgency, popeyed, 
and exhilarated, each of us being 
consulted as to color, style, and 
beauty of the thing, whether it 
was a pair of earrings, an evening 
wrap, perfume, once a mink stole 
—I for one wanted to shout that 
it was fun being in our family. — 

Looking back on those times 
with the eyes of an adult and the 
nostalgia one feels as the years 
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sidle up with frightening regular- 
ity, I know what careful family 
planning went into those “spon- 
taneous” moonrides through the 
stores at Christmas. And if any 
of us children ever need reassur- 
ance. about how father felt to- 
ward his offspring, we remember 
an incident which is still recalled 
by his friends. 

A. somewhat solemn childless 
couple lived in our neighborhood, 
and with ingenuity and dedicated 
labor built a beautiful, well-pub- 
licized rock garden. After the 
newspaper had run a picture sto- 
ry on it, people started to drive 
from all over the city to see it. 
One fall evening a close friend 
of father’s had joined the viewers, 


and then paid a call on father, 
who: stood raking leaves, oblivious’ 


of the crowds. 

“That’s some garden your 

neighbor has, Frank. I suppose 
you've seen it from the very be- 
ginning.” 
- “No,” said father. “Maybe I'm 
being selfish, but he never both- 
ered coming over to see my twins 
when they were born two months 
ago, and they're a darn sight 
more wonderful to look at than 
‘a pile of rocks.” 

Don’t get ‘the impression that 
ours was one of those red-cheek- 
ed, salubrious, Pollyanna families. 
More than one neighbor marked 
the days of the calendar until 
those “wild .O’Laughlins” left for 
the lake during the summer. A 
large family attracts even larger 
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numbers of callers, and our home 
always seemed to have more than 
its share. 

Old Mr. McHenry, our widow- 
er neighbor, looks the same to- 
day as he did when I drove the’ 
family car into his maple tree 


15 years ago. He has watched the 


background change through the 
years from scattered kiddie cars 
to a maze of bikes to rattling 
jalopies as the O’Laughlin girls 
started to go out with boys. Once 
he asked mother if she thought 
it proper for a woman her age 
to get bundled up like Paul Bun- 
yan and spend her winter after- 
noons skating with the young- 
sters. (She quit skating when she 


was 50.) Mother not only thought 


it proper, but asked him to come’ 
along. And he did. ies 

What is it that makes a woman 
young after 30 years with the 
same man? I thought I knew 
what made mother glow, what 
made her iridescent and almost 
smugly young even after the lines 
started to show, but I asked her 
once how she managed it. 

“Oh, there are a lot of reasons, 
I suppose. But one of the most 
important to me is that your fa- 
ther never once forgot to tell me 
how nice I looked when we were 
going out. He might have hated 
a new dress or one of my ridicu- 
lous hats, but he always noticed 
them and told me how much he 
liked them. He told me _ those 
things. I never had to guess how 


he was feeling. You just don't 
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have many real problems when 
your husband is always aware of 
you.” 

‘We had long, close summers 
together even though father or- 
dinarily could come up to the 
lake cottage only on weekends. 
During the week we children 
ran the show with fishing, swim- 
ming, hikes, and, as we grew old- 
er, barn dances at the local resort. 
But when father arrived on Fri- 
day afternoon it was strictly his 
concern. After we had unloaded 
our brimming minds upon him, 
he and mother got into the boat, 
just about dusk. They trolled 
softly and quietly with the cot- 
tage always in sight. Their laugh- 


ter carried over the indigo waters, 


sometimes rising to tell us they 
had a catch. 


The summer before father died, 


our last at the lake, they stayed 
out unusually long one night, and 
Margaret and I were at the dock 
to meet them. Their lines and 
tackle were dry, the bait bucket 
unopened. Mother had never 
looked happier. 

“We didn’t even cast the lines 
once,” she said. “Can you imagine 
sitting in that damp boat for five 
hours just talking?” 

It was the same in everything 
they did as husband and wife, in 
everything .we did as a family. 

My parents’ 30th wedding an- 
niversary came just’ two months 
before father died. Already he 
was semi-bedridden, forbidden by 
his doctors to come downstairs or 


October 
to walk any more than absolutely 
necessary. He knew and “she 
knew what was ahead. That 
morning 30. red roses arrived. 
(They had started with a single 
bloom their first anniversary.) 
All day long mother cooked and 
baked and cleaned; set out the 
best linen, china, and _ silver.’ 

When everything was ready 
for dinner, mother put on a new 
dress, and said to me, “John, go 
up and get your father. I think 
he would like to be here.” 

I went, doctors’ orders or not, 
and there he was, shaved and 
dressed in his navy blue. And 
when I helped him into the din- 
ing room, mother turned out the 
lights, and through the glow of 
candlelight kissed‘ him and said 
simply, “Happy anniversary, 
dear.” 

Not until then did I realize that 
some men are husbands and some 
are fathers, and the lucky ones 
are both. And what seems to 
make them both is the woman 
who is still their sweetheart, while 
being a wife and mother. 

Our faith was and is .a family 
affair. I cannot remember when 
being Catholic was not a living 
thing which could be felt in ev- 
erything we did. Mother’s whole 
attitude towards our religion was 
put as neatly as I have ever heard 
it when a sourtempered acquain- 
tance reprimanded her for bring- 
ing her small children to Mass. 

“Children have two homes,” 
mother said, “their own and their 
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church, They learn to love both 
when 


they are young, and learn. 


loye from both. wouldn’t bring 
them to church if God had set 
an age limit on love.” 

When father died I feared what 
widowhood would do to one who 
had lived in such an_ intimate 
bond. There were plenty ° of 
rough spots for mother and now 
after a decade she is not un- 
strangely silent on anniversaries, 
or when a particularly poignant 
memory is suddenly recaptured. 
But if I ever need to evaluate the 
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heritage she and father built for . 
themselves and for- us, I need: on--- 
ly listen to her talk to one of her. 
four sons-in-law over the phone 
in amiable equality, or watch her 
shine when they ask her out for 
dinner and dancing. 

The chain of events started by 
the diffusive love of my parents 
is an incalculable thing. And yet, 
at least to one who has been a . 
link in that chain, it seems almost 
naively clear that those who give 
in loving become truly one and 
unspeakably rich. 
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She didn’t suspect her husband was a maniac— ~ 
until that day in September 


Condensed from The Rotarian 


SF was married in June some 
years ago to a kind, gentle- 
manly, young bank clerk who had, 
the first three months, one ambi- 
tion: that of making me happy. 
He responded to my culinary at- 
tempts with sporting 
fervor and accepted 
my many shortcomings 
with patient heroism. 
Until a day near the 
end of our first Sep- 4 
tember, not the smal- 
lest shadow marred 
our bliss. 

On that noon I was 
preparing a souffle ac- 
cording to directions 
under a mouth-water- 
ing magazine adver- Bose 


Marian L. Williams 


e were boiling gently, to be 
later in the a salad. 
From the radio on the refrigera- 
tor, the dulcet voices of a “soap 
opera” completed the domestic 
scene. 


tisement 
against 
On the stove, three 
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Sud I was a of 
at the back door 
a madman flew into the kitchen. 
Cores toward the radio, he cut 
off Ma Perkins’ ungrammatical 
sermon. Then suddenly the whole 
of Yankee Stadium moved into 
our small kitchen as the maniac 
increased the volume, 
a square of cardboard ruled off 
into a chart, and began to mark 
frantically. When the radio 


screams grew in intensity, he 


ware 


pees , and shout back 
to the loud-speaker. 

He hadn’t even seen me. 

I slid the delicate souffle into 
the oven. Roars issued from the 
radio. The fiend began to 
the table, sucking in his breath 
in unendurable ecstacy and gur- 
gling hysterically, “Attaboy, Lefty 
. . + attaboy, fella!” During this 
trance he was moved to chart rev- 
erently another diagonal _ line. 
The tension in : his eyes 
bulged: he stared unseeing into 
some distant dimension and held 
his breath again. 

“Dear, you're tipping the . . .” 

“Sh!” He still hadn’t looked at 
me... his wife. “Strike three-and- 
a - great-batter-goes-down-swing- 
ing!” the announcer clipped. 

e maniac pounded the table. 
“Dirty, lousy luck!” he roared. He 
glared at the eggs still boiling 
gently on the stove. “Do those 

a 


pressed his lobe agai 
dhe" His eyeballs 


pulled out: 
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viewed me as an intruder in a 
strange and awful sanctum. 

With crash of his fist my 
souffle was in danger and I was 
afraid to look into the oven. Luck- 
ily, the time for its removal coin- 
cided with the honing of the spon- 
sor’s razors and I was able to 
ease it out gently while he fo- 
cused his line of vision briefly on 
the table. 

He didn’t even see it. His head 
turned so he wouldn’t miss the 
crunch of a single peanut in 
Yankee Stadium; he scooped slop- 
py tufts of the souffle onto our 

tes and we began to eat. 

“Would you some chili 
sauce with your .. .” 

“Shush!” 

I determined never to speak to 
the brute again. My ears were 
aching from the magnified roar. 
He stuffed down the delectable 
souffle as if it were sawdust, paus- 
ing between bites to mark his 
chart. I tiptoed over to the cup- 
board to serve the dessert. 

“Would . you like cheese or 
whipped cream with your pie?” I 
whispered. 

“Shut up!” He glared at me 
hideously. 

I ran into the bedroom and left 
the monster to eat alone. I threw 
myself sobbing on the bed, wait- 
ing for him to come in and coax 
me back. The roar in the kitchen 
continued until he ed out 
the door calling, “Turn it down 
soon’s I’m out of hearing. Ill 
fg the rest of it at of- 


wo jump up, press Insensl- 
tive ear against the sound bo a) 
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-Many years have ‘since has replaced the radio and lunch 
hat epee . For 51 has to be served now within see- 
weeks of the 


year we enjoy a nor- ing as well as hearing range. M 
until Fall 10-year-old daughter and I eat 

when schizophrenia strikes and the things we love and he hates. 
my husband goes into the World - doesn’t — the or 
Series. echanically, ns 

down an pallet from 
which the raucous sounds I know 
so well punctuate the same loud 
roars bellowing from the tele- 


e when the World Series is on, our “Hush, Mom!” My daughter 

4 16-year-old son tears in from_ rushes me into the living 

a school with a harassed look, remi- room. “Mickey Mantle just got a | 
5 niscent of his father. Television homer!” 
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Pop’s Tops With Tots 


By T. J. McInerney 


EACH YEAR THE Milwaukee Sentinel sponsors a letter writing 
contest for youngsters on the theme “My Pop’s Tops.” Here are 
some excerpts from this year’s series: 

“My pop’s tops because he lets me help him work in the garden 
even if I don’t want to.” ae 

“My pop lets me take accordian lessons, He lets me practice 
outside. When I practice outside he goes inside. He can tell better 
from a distance.” 

“My pop is very considert. Our family which has five kids 
always wonted a cockie spanial dog. Pop said no cockie spanial, 
then he came home one day with a dash hound. A dash hound 
is better because we can all pat him at one time and no fights.” 

: “My pop is never too tired to sit sprawled out in his easy 

a chair telling stories while we children wash the dishes.” 

“Every child loves their father because if it was not for their 
father where would they be? Nowhere, that’s where they’d be .. .” 
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; calmly with the normal upbring- § “Oh, well,” I call facetiously to 

‘ ing of our son and little daughter,, my daughter, “he'll grow up and 

; free from the Autumnal upsets to leave home soon. Then you and I 

. their psyches. can enjoy a peaceful lunch hour 
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Keeping Up With 30 Million Joneses — 


Condensed from The American Mercury Joseph J. Seldin 


VIDENCE IS g up, fast 
and conclusively, that 30 
million adult Americans, give or 
take a few million, have been 
badly bitten by a highly contagi- 
ous virus called keep-up-with-the 
Jonesesitis. The chief symptom of 
the virus is readily recognizable. 
It’s an insatiable hunger for the 
newest, the best, the most expen- 
sive. It’s an eagerness to retire 
last year’s crop of clothes, cars, 
and household items for this 
year’s models. 
Clearly, millions of American 


More and more manufacturers 
are ringing in style changes as a 
means both of bolstering sales 
and offering the middle-income 
group a chance to be men and 
women of distinction. 


families are living high. The rea- 
son, of course, is that we are a 
rich nation. More than half the 
American families today are living 
in homes they own for the first 
time. Three out of four families 
park a big, new, two-toned car 


American Mercury (August, 68), American Mercury 
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Of course, picking ip i a lot of 
household possessions is not in it- 
self evidence of extravagant liv- 
ing habits. Each year a million 
or so American families shoulder 
their way into the $5,000-a-year 
bracket. What is more normal 
than that they should satisfy their 
yen for possessions which were 
previously beyond their means? 

Millions of American families 
don’t apply the brakes to their 
buying impulses even after their 
yen for possessions is thoroughly 
satisfied, but their yen changes. 
What counts, now, is style and 
distinction, even more than the 
possession of goods. What is im- 
portant now, is to run their fam- 
ily standard of living up on the 
public flagpole for the neighbors 
to envy. As for buying habits, 
they play the middle-class game 
of follow-the-leader. 

This was indicated in a recent 
survey by the University of Mich- 
igan. The survey looked for rea- 
sons why so many middle-income 
families bought new items to re- 
place household durables that 
were, in their own opinion, “still 
in good condition.” Those being 
interviewed were told to think of 
two or three families who were 


their closest friends. They were 
asked: “What kinds of things did 
your friends spend much money 
on last year?” It turned out that 
more than half the big durable 
goods they expected to buy were 
simply copycat purchases of what 
their closest friends had bought. 

As a result, more and more 
manufacturers are ringing in style 
changes as a means both of bol- 
stering sales and offering the 
middle-income group a chance to 
be men and women of distinction. 
Style obsolescence has been taken 
over wholesale by many consumer 
goods industries. 

In home appliances, for ex- 
ample, Frigidaire broke with a 
25-year tradition of turning out 
“streamlined” white appliances. 
Recently, the company switched 
to “Sheer Look” styling of its re- 
frigerators, ranges, washers, dry- 
ers. It also offered the appliances 
in color tints. “Every line is 
straight, every corner is square, 
the whole look is sheer,” trum- 

ted the ad. Further, the ad of- 
fered the appliances in “fashion- 
first charcoal gray,” Mayfair pink, 
Stratford yellow, and Sherwood 
green. For stubborn, old-fashion- 
ed codgers, small print also of- 
fered the appliances in white. 

The campaign worked. A ‘trade 
survey of “Sheer Look” buyers of 
tinted refrigerators indicated that 
color was a powerful sales wea- 
pon. Four out of five buyers read- 


ily acknowledged that their re- 


. families own two or three cars. 
Frequently as not, their homes 
have a radio in every room, TV’s, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, freezers, 
washers, dryers and refrigerators, 
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frigerators at home were in pretty 
good shape, certainly not worn 
out. This led an appliance com- 
pany executive to announce that 
“color properly merchandised to 
the public will play the major 
role in accelerating obsolescence. 
It will enable us to reduce the 
trade-in span from 11 to perhaps 
seven years...” 

Another executive told the 
American Marketing Association 
that style changes were absolutely 
vital to companies selling to a 
saturated consumer market. He 
cited the appliance industry 
which for years had rolled mil- 
lions of white appliances off its 
assembly lines. “Many people call 
us the ‘white goods industry.’ But 
now we are starting to offer a 
pliances in color and we're back- 
ing the idea with heavy adver- 
‘oa He predicted that a 
healthy percentage of the 95, 
000,000 white refrigerators, ran- 
es, and washers. sold_ in 
the last 10 years would be push- 
ed out of the home by colored 
appliances. He closed with a toast 
to Detroit, hoping that the appli- 
ance people would be “as success- 
ful as the automobile people” in 
forcing extra sales by product 
face-liftings. 

The watch industry, also, has 


accepted restyling as an aspirin 
for its industry's headache. The 
seriousness of its migraine was 
succinctly put by a Benrus exe- 
cutive, 


“A man will wear the 
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latest in shirt fabrics, the short 
brim hat, new stri tie, Dacron 
shirt, but he will take pride in 
showing a watch that’s 20 years 
old and looks it.” What made mat- 
ters worse was the durability of 
the product: “the watches just 
won't wear out.” For relief, the 
Big Three—Benrus, Bulova, Gruen 
— turned to style change, in a big 
way. They pushed a public rela- 
tions and advertising campaign 
for classy watches for distingu- 
ished people, and cluck-clucked 
at stuck-in-the-muds who 
walked around with telltale old- 
fashioned watches. 

Benrus kicked off the campaign 
with a flat $10 and $20 offer for 
old watches — “regardless of age, 
condition, or make.” Thousands of 
watches were returned to the 
company (to be junked and re- 
moved permanently from the 
market) by many men and women 
who had been totally unaware of 
their old-fashioned habits before 
the “trade in your old watch” 
campaign began. The drive push- 
ed Benrus sales up 20 percent in 
a year. 

Gruen and Bulova also joined 
the assault on antiquarians who 
believed the purchase of a watch 
was for a lifetime. Gruen adver- 
tised the high style in its watches 
— “The Newest Look in Time” 
— and reported an immediate 18 
percent sales jump. Bulova not 
only accented style, but also 
urged on smart consumers the de- 
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sirability of a “wardrobe” of mod- 
ern watches, and quickly enjoyed 
a brisk sales increase. 

The furniture industry, too, has 
found that nothing perks up sales 
so much as wagging a finger at 
10 to 20 year-old living room and 
bedroom suites. An article in the 
National Furniture Review told 
the dealers around the country 
how to give middle-class egos a 
lift by helping them get rid of 
old-style . furniture for modern 
suites. The article cited successful 
advertising approaches by dealers. 

A Uniontown, Pa. store offer- 
ed a flat “$50 for your old liv- 
ing room or bedroom suite regard- 
less of age or condition.” A San 
Francisco, Calif. store emblazon- 
ed its store front with a “Trade- 
In and Spruce-Up” banner, dis- 
playing down-at-the-heels furni- 
ture in one window and modern 
furnishings in the other. A New 
York City chain ran the slogan 
“Trade in your old furniture as 
you would your old car” in a ser- 
ies of newspaper ads. “Now. your 
old furniture can help pay for 
the beautiful new furniture you've 
been wanting for years.” 

All over the country, dealers 
reported the trade-in campaign a 
shot-in-the-arm to new furnish- 
ings sales. More and more deal- 
ers joined the trade-in practice, al- 
though the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association found that “only 
11 percent of the dealers report 
reselling the trade-ins profitable.” 


October 


The reason, of course, was that’ 
they “magically facilitate the sale’ 
of new goods.” That’s where the 
real pay dirt lay. No wonder al- 
most one-third of the dealers 
climbed aboard the trade-in band- 
wagon in the last few years. 
Similarly, the carpet industry 
began in recent years an active. 
campaign to shorten the useful 
life of its product. The situation, 
again, was the familiar one of 
saturation: two-thirds of the car- 
pets in all the living rooms around 
the country were less than 10 
years old. The problem was how 
to ambush the consumer and 
make him replace the perfectly 
good rug before its time. Tradi- 
tionally, consumers waited around 
15 years between carpet _ pur- 
chases, and even then liked to 
hold off the new purchase as long 
as some pile was visible on the 
old carpet. Worsening the prob- 
lem, from the dealer’s point of 
view, was the common practice, 
after buying a new carpet, of 
shoving the old one onto a secon-: 
dary floor, which knocked out 
that floor as a new-rug candidate. 
The carpet industry attacked 
the problem by pushing new rug 
styles on the market and _accept- 
ing tradeins of the old _ rugs. 
Speed-up of the buying cycle 
pried open “an enormous replace- 
ment carpet market awaiting ex- . 
ploitation in this country.” Mid- 
dle-class consumers responded 
beautifully, and. most dealers re- 
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cieved a bounty of 20 percent 
or more sales increase. Grabbing 
up the old carpets in trade-ins 
was an @xtra dividend, since se- 
condary floors stayed carpetless 
and a stand-by source of another 
carpet sale, 
home building industry, 
also, has tackled the problem of 
home ownership saturation by 
trading up the middleclass from 
modest to swank homes. “Our 
present American economy and 
philosophy of living,” noted the 
National Institute of Real Estate 
Brokers, “have created a desire 
in people to. . 
er and better quarters every few 
years.” To the middle-class, the 
thought of owning a clear home 
has largely lost its importance. 
“It has been replaced by the de- 
sire. to keep up with the Joneses 
and to own the best home one 
can afford.” In the same tenor, 
the principal speaker at a Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders’ 
marketing conference urged fast- 
er acceptance by the country’s 


builders of Detroit’s philosophy of. 


style obsolescence. 

-“How many new cars would 
Detroit sell,” the speaker asked, 
“if. Ford, Chrysler, and General 


Motors spent their advertising dol-. 


lars telling motorists how easy it 


is to fix up a ’50 car to be just . 


as good as a 58?” Building in- 


dustry figures showed four adver- | 
tising dollars spent to hit the fix- 


up market for every dollar spent 
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“to tell customers how much 
pleasanter; easier, and more fun 
it is to live in a fine new house 
than in the present old one.” 

Industry a industry is feed- 
ing middle-class ego. Remington, 
Ronson, Schick and Sunbeam ad- 
vertised trade-in allowances up 
to $8.50 to buyers of new electric 
shavers. Ronson dangled a $5 
trade-in with the purchase of up- 
to-the-minute table lighters. RCA 
Victor, breaking trade-in ground, 
offered a $1 credit with each new 
classical record sale. Singer, an 
old hand at trade-ins, offered a 
flat $50 toward a_ brand-new 
sewing machine, Willoughby’s, 
biggest retailer of photographic 
supplies in New York City, was 
quoted in a trade magazine: 
“Trade-in allowances are the life- 
blood of our sales.” 

Even the sterling silver in- 
dustry toppled from its pedestal. 
R. Wallace & Sons announced the 
industry’s first trade-in program. 
The reason was disclosed in com- 
pany reports showing that in 
1954, for the first time in history, 
expensive sterling silverware sold 
just as well as low-priced silver- 
plate services. This signified more 
than anything else the challenge 
of the middle-income group for 
ownership of goods formerly con- 
sidered exclusive “class” merchan- 
dise. E. B. Weiss, marketing con- 
sultant, noted this historic turn 
about in a trade magazine: 

“Mink was the mark of those 
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who had social prestige. Today it 
is the mark of aainraolen aspire 
to social prestige — which in- 
volves a constantly expanding per- 
centage of our total population. 
Those who have social prestige 
will now be compelled to turn to 
chinchilla. . . Actually, it will 
become increasingliy difficult for 
our native aristocrats subtly to 
publicize their . Olympian aloof- 
ness through possessions for the 
simple reason that more and more 
millions of families are accumu- 
lating incomes and assets that per- 
mit them to indulge their social 
aspirations. .. This nation has 
unquestionably embarked on a 
huge program of keeping up with 
Joneses. . .” 

Climbing helter-skelter up the 
social ladder, the middle-class 
seemed totally blind to high price 
tags. No-down buying was the 
wonderful key to the kingdom. 
Nobody seemed able, or cared 
much, to figure out the “market 
value of the articles they gave as 
trade-ins,” noted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

This overgenerosity was no 
more than the almost universal 
trade practice of marking-up new 
merchandise to cover the liberal 
trade-in allowance. 

Officially frowned on by the 
trade associations, it was never- 
theless widely practiced. As an 
executive of a leading appliance 
company told a conference of ap- 
pliance dealers: “We are trying 


to"avoid it,. but it goes on every 
year. All of us have been a party 
to overpricing.” The National 
Retail Furniture Association warn- 
ed its members that hiking prices 
“to cover trade-in deals” would 
raise havoc with the dealer-cus- 
tomer relationship if © the custo- 
mer ever got wind of it. 

One result of the middle-class 

buying spree, on  rubber-band 
credit, at sky-high prices, is that 
the middle-class carries a Mt. Ev- 
erest debt on its back. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board noted in its 
1957 Survey of Consumer Fin- 
ances that consumer debt has 
“reached new highs, largely in 
connection with purchases of 
houses, automobiles, and house- 
hold durable goods. . . The pro- 
portion of debtors reaches a peak 
among middle-income consum- 
ors, 
Being deep in hock is but one 
of the many prices this country 
must pay the piper for the privi- 
lege of running a national eco- 
nomy on the proposition of spend 
more, waste more, prosper more. 
Far more serious is the prostitu- 
tion of scores of thousands of top- 
flight industrial engineers and de- 
signers in face-lifting instead of 
technological improvements of 
products. Instead of making use- 
ful things more useful still, their 
life-time of technical training and 
experience is devoted to dolling 
up last year’s model with more 
chrome and gewgaws. 
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By Dale Francis 


HE Crisis in Lebanon was kind 
of a test for television and the 
people. Television passed with 
Hine colors. The people flunk- 
When President Eisenhower 
sent troops into Lebanon he was 
making world shaking news, It 
brought the world to the brink of 
conflict. It called the bluff of Nas- 
sar and his Red backers. It was 
an event of great importance to 
the people of the world. 
Television responded by treat- 
ing it with the attention it de- 
served. _ Commercial . programs 
were tossed out. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in revenue 
were sacrificed so the people 
-would have a chance to hear the 
latest news, see the United Na- 


tions in action, follow the pro- 
gress of an event that was impor- 
tant to everyone. 

And what did the people do? 
They complained! 

They didn’t want to miss the 
quiz shows, the daily serials. Who 
cared what happened to Ameri- 
can marines in another part of the 
world? What was important was 
the latest episode of Superman. 

Maybe most of the people 
didn’t act this way. Maybe most 
were as interested in the news as 
I was or as I hope you were. 
But the television stations report- 
ed that if they were to judge by 
the switchboard complaints and 
the letters, the people didn’t want 
to be bothered with such matters. 
Perhaps only the complainers 
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bothered to comment ‘but..there 


were enough complainers to make. 


the television industry wonder. 

The television coverage of 
those first critical days was ex- 
cellent. There was full coverage, 
a real attempt to do a newspaper 
man’s job on a fast breaking story. 

It demonstrates that television 
has come of age. Now if only the 
people would, too. 


THERE WERE 223 dead one week 
a couple of months ago. 

No, this wasn’t some holiday 
traffic death toll. This was the 
bloody casualty total of television 
programs on before nine o'clock 
in a single week. 

The tabulation was made by an 
organization called the National 
Association for Better Radio and 
Television and the count was 
made on seven Los Angeles chan- 
nels. 

The organization reported that 
westerns still account for the lar- 
gest number of dead and that, as 
a matter of fact, the death toll 
in westerns has been going up. 

It is easy to see why. They 
shoot with greater accuracy on 
adult westerns. The Hopalong 
Cassidy, Buck Jones, Ken May- 
nard, Johnny Mack Brown movies 
that opened the western craze on 
television featured some of the 
least accurate gunslingers of the 
old west. The hero and the vil- 
lains would shoot and shoot with- 
out a hit or if there was a hit it 
‘managed to be in some non-vital 


ber 
location. I. don’t remember ever 
seeing a herd shot anywhere but. 
in the shoulder. ~~ 

But in these adult’ westerns 
they shoot to kill. Take this fel- 
low Paladin in “Have Gun, Will 
Travel.” You can tell he likes to 
shoot people. I mean he may say 
he doesn’t want to shoot anyone 
but it is plain he loves it. 

Tm not sure what all this blood- 
shed on television is going to do. 
I suppose it will harden the 
younger generation to such things 
although I suspicion it will not. 
What happens on television has 
a kind of unreality about it and 
I have an idea that is the way 
Te seem to most young peo- 
Pp 

Not that I don't join the organi- 
zation in its plea for less crime 
before nine. I'd like to see less 
dramatic shows, perhaps light 
comedy or variety shows on the 
hours that children are up. 


THERE 1s too much brutality in 
motion pictures. Seeing such bru- 
tality coarsens viewers, makes 
them insensitive. Used for shock 
effect, it soon loses even this. 

But brutality can have its 
place. In the film “The Bravados,” 
it belongs in the plot and so is 
justified. In a film like “The Vi- 
king,” it is present only for shock 
effect and so is not justified. 

“The Bravados” is a film that I 
am glad to recommend to adult 
filmgoers. It is in some ways as 
Catholic a film as has come along. 
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I,.am_not..speaking of the ..fact 
that. -all.. the characters .are .Cath- 
olics, that there are many scenes 
inside the. Church and with the 
priest. These are not things that 
ata make the film Catho- 


What I am thinking about is 
the. final contrition of . the hero. 
This is an experience within the 
spiritual realm. From the stand- 
point of the world, there is only 
acclimation. From the spiritual 
truth, there is need for contri- 
tion. It is a film well worth your 
time. It has one line from the 
priest at the end that is silly 
sounding and hardly anything a 
priest would say but I'd not want 
to quibble about this when the 
entire ending comes as ‘close as 
any film I’ve seen of reaching in- 
to the spiritual realm. 

Incidentally, when you see this 
film make certain you see it from 
the beginning. It would be spoil- 
ed if you saw the end first. 

But if the brutality in this pic- 
ture has validity, the brutality in 
“The Viking” has no sense. It is 
brutality for the sake of brutal- 
ity. A hand is chopped off a man, 
the eye of another is clawed out. 
All these brutalities shock but 
that is all. There is no reason for 
them, no justification for them. 
It is a film well worth missing. 
film 


THE TROUBLE with the 


“Adam and Eve” is that it is based 
on ‘a true incident. It is really 
true that the first sin was com- 
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ginial sin we lost. our. innocence. . 

Because this is true the un- 
clothed figures in the Garden of 
Eden,. which then were simply 
unclothed, now are nakedness. So 
despite the effort of the producer 
to make the film unsensational, it 
has a sensationalism. 

Of course, the U.S. distributors 
of this Mexican made film do 
want to create the idea of sen- 
sationalism. That’s why they ad- 
vertise the film in such a way 
the Legion of Decency felt com- 
pelled to give it a separate clas- 
sification. That’s why it will play 
ordinarily only at houses that play 
risque films. 

As to whether you should see 
it, I'd say it is certainly not for 
all and despite some beautiful 
photography it is a film that 
probably you should avoid. 


THereE Has lately been consider- 
able criticism of the fact that 
television seems to be flooded 
with quiz programs. I'd like to 
be one critic who expresses neith- 
er surprise nor alarm over this. 

As many critics seem unable to 
realize, television is the hungriest 
artistic medium in existence. It 
devours talent and material. Even 
radio did not use up its material 
so rapidly. Motion pictures de- 
mand only three or four appear- 
ances a year from the busiest of 
performers. On the stage, a per- 
former is rarely called upon more 
than once a year. | 
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But television brings the perfor- 
mer into immediate contact, visu- 
ally and vocally, with an audience 
every week. It is not strange that 
vogues quickly change. George 
Gobel was very funny but after 
you'd seen him regularly for a 
few years he was less funny. 

The same is true of every other 
program and only old reliables 
like Ed Sullivan, who offers a 
different show and stays in the 
background, are able to stay on. 

So television needs programs 
that change personnel, do not use 
scripts. And with high production 


The quiz programs provide an 
ever-changing cast of characters, 
there is no script (a show like 
Musical Bingo that gives partici- 
pants lines suffers from this pho- 
niness) and, despite the prizes, 
they are cheap to produce. 

Lately, I've been enjoying 
“Play Your Hunch,” mostly be- 
cause I like Merv Griffen, the 
master of ceremonies. It is just 
one of a big list of new quiz 
shows. 

They'll be around a long time. ~ 
The names will change, the em- 
cees will change, there will be 
new gimmicks, but the quiz shows 
are a necessity of the medium. 


costs, they need inexpensive 
shows. 
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Reprinted from Extension 


“I took ‘em all out and left ‘em on doorsteps!” 
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It’s becoming increasingly 
difficult for doctors 
to learn about all the new 
drugs and skills 


Can Doctors Keep Up 
With Medical Science? 


Condensed from The Wall Street Journal 
William R. Wood 


OU’RE PLEASED by o or better than one every 
Ye on med- day, and employ some- 
ical researchers thing like 20,000 sales- 

are making toward men and thousands of 
keeping you hale and expensively prepared 
hearty? direct mail pieces to 
There’s progress al describe them to the 
right, but it won’t do medicos. Also compet- 
you much good if your ies ing for the doctors’ time — besides 
doesn’t keep up with it. patients — are some 6,000 medical 


And keeping is becoming journals and many hundreds of 
an increasingly ficult task for bulletins, reports and meetings of 
the nation’s 240,000 physicians, societies and associations, where 
the doctors themselves concede. A new techniques are described. 
few statistics: The country’s ethi- “It used to be that an advance 
cal (prescription) laboratories turn in some field of medicine would 
out roughly 400 new drugs a year, stand unchanged for five years,” 


The Wall Street Journal (June 30, °58), 
44 Broed St, New ork 4, N. 29 
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-esighs Dr. G. S. Duboff, a-research 
-man from the University of Michi- 
gan. “Now a development is 
lucky to last a year before it’s 
overturned by something newer 
and better.” 

A paper was presented recently 
to a San Francisco meeting of the 
Endocrine Society — physicians 
who specialize in human — 
and their secretions — by Dr 
Lawson Wilkins, a pediatrician 
from Johns Hopkins hospital in 
Baltimore. He reported the dis- 
covery that administration of pro- 
gestins to newly expectant moth- 
ers to prevent miscarriage in 
some instances has resulted in 
masculinization of a female fetus. 
Three pediatricians who attended 
the talk described it as “highly 
significant.” None had heard of 
it before. But it was printed last 
July, 15 months ago, in a pedi- 
atric 

inevitable that we fall be 
hind somewhere in our studying,” 
coneedes an internal medicine 
specialist from Milwaukee. “For 
example,” says the fortyish intern- 
ist, shaking in his hand a current 
copy of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, “out of 
the 40 or 50 articles in here, about 
a quarter of them are of direct in- 
térest to me.” He opens the fat 
medical journal to the first article, 
a story intriguingly entitled “Pre- 
cautions‘-on Use of Antihyperten- 
sive Drugs, Including Chlorothia- 
zide,” dealing with. the lowering 


Detobi 
of ‘blood pressure. “Thisis im- 
portant,” he declares. “I have a 
dozen patients now . suffering 
from: high blood pressure. There 
might be something in here that 
could help me. I know the arti- 
cle’s here, but whether or not I'll 
wT to read it is something 

The problem of keeping abreast 
of developments is not a new one, 
of course, nor is it limited to the 
medical profession. But, judging 
from talks with doctors, research- 
ers and laboratory representatives, 
it’s causing increasing concern. 

“Tm literally snowed with ma- 
terial and it’s been getting worse 
in recent years,” reports a harried, 
middle-aged general practitioner 
from San Bernardino, Calif. “Back 
in my office I have three stacks of 
journals and reports as long as 
your arm, and I really ought to 
get to them but it’s impossible.” 

The problem of this G. P. and 
other doctors is, of course, of 
more than passing concern to their 
patients. Few doctors will admit 
to specific cases where they might 
have treated a patient more ef- 
fectively if they had been able to 
keep up with their homework, but 
they will concede it does happen 
to others. 

A Minneapolis tuberculosis spe- 
cialist tells of a rural Minnesota 
doctor who sent-a patient to Ari- 
zona to cure what he thought was 
TB. “This patient came into our 
clinic for a checkup,” reports the 
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“It turned out) that technical literature 


specialist. 
what: his doctor had diagnosed. as 
TB was a minor condition which 
could have been .cleared up in a 
couple .of weeks with modern 
treatment.” 

A Richmond, Va., gynecologist 
says he recently had a friend 
come to him whose wife was 
about to be operated on for what 
the family doctor had diagnosed 
as a severe female disorder. “This 
was to be a _ serious operation 
which would have altered the 
woman’s whole life,” says the 
Virginian. “What this G.P. ap- 
parently didn’t know was that 
there had been a drug in existence 
several years which made the 
surgery absolutely unnecessary.” 

Let it be noted that such errors 
are far from frequent, according 
to the doctors. Moreover, they are 
not unanimous considering 
“keeping up” a major problem. 
“Sure,” sneers a young San Fran- 
cisco medico, “they'll tell you 
they’re ‘too busy,’ but lots of them 
are not too busy to make $40,000 
a year. They're just trying to see 
too many patients.” 

Nevertheless, this is definitely 
a minority view and most medical 
men say their most chronic com- 
plaint is the flood of new ideas, 
drugs and techniques from the 
nation’s hospitals and laboratories. 

An M.D. from Schenectady, 
N. Y., who shares his practice 
with four other physicians, says 
that about a year ago the influx 


ably 100 pieces of mail this d 
may read in a week's time, 
may not get more than 
three worthwhile things. 


team up to share operating costs 


keep 
ys, it’s the only thing 
to do,” says a Reno, Nev., doctor. 


be detailed to. read over the of- 
fice’s mail. The one-man research — 
department reports to his col- 
leagues each week on anything ee 
significant that has come in. 
This arrangement, according to on 
the doctor, costs his office. as are 
much as $50 a week in time the Pc 
researcher could otherwise spend 
seeing patients. “Out of the | ae 
or 
can’t afford to let the good ones eee 
go by,” he says. 
This type of clinical operation, - os. 
where specialists in several fields ee. 
and facilities, incidentally, is a 
growing trend. “With costs going aa 
up everywhere and all the inform- eee 
; sician 
finds he must give up a part of tS ie 
his earning-time to keep up with ee 
his studies. He sets aside as much re 
as two hours a day from office ae 
hours and hospital calls for read- Ee eae 
ing his mail and other literature. eae 
He figures this costs him “maybe ee 
$2,000 a year in fees.” Reasons es 
this solemn-faced, middle-aged 3 
doctor: “I owe it to my patients. a 
I'd rather see fewer of them and i 
know I’m doing the best job I can 4 \ 7 
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But regardless of diligent effort, 
most physicians say they . can’t 
match the stiffening pace of new 
developments. . 

“A doctor can spend his even- 
ings, week ends and_ holidays 
studying and it’s still simply im- 
possible to keep up with new de- 
velopments in his field,” com- 
plains Dr. John C. McClintock, a 
specialist from Albany, N. Y. 

The chore of staying abreast 
obviously is even greater for a 
general practitioner, who treats a 
broad range of ills. In fact, some 
specialists are a bit inclined to 
think the chore is just too much. 

“The best G.P. nowadays,” says 
one heart expert, “is the one who 
knows what kind of specialist to 
send his patients to.” 

Drug companies are trying to 
give the doctors more direct help 
in keeping up. They're publishing 
newspapers and periodicals cover- 
ing a broad range of subjects. For 
example, Medical News is pub- 
lished by a New York advertising 
agency for Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. Started in 1955, it 
has 15 writers and editors and is 
mailed free to 145,000 doctors, 
complete with a few ads for the 
company’s wares. 

Ethical drug companies spend 
about four to five percent of their 
sales dollar on advertising, accord- 
ing to one estimate, indicating an 
annual advertising bill of over 
$80 million. This is split. between 
advertising in the medical journals 


But this flow of direct mail, 
many doctors say, is overwhelm- 
ing. “I throw out everything that 
comes second class,” flatly says 
one young pediatrician. Brandish- 
ing a thick fistful of expensively 
printed material, he complains, “If 
I kept it, I'd fill my office to the 
ceiling in a week.” 

Occasionally, companies will go 
to considerable lengths to call 
doctors’ attention to their mes- 
sages. Recently Chas. Pfizer & 
Co.’s Roerig division mailed out 
100,000 pillows and 100,000 pairs 
of loafer socks. Purpose: To pro- 
mote its tranquilizer, Atarax. 

In addition, practically all the 
drug makers have armies of “de 
tail men” who make personal calls 
on the doctors. The detail man 
must know not only the products 
of his own company but also of 
his competitors. Yet he’s not al- 
ways welcome in a doctor’s office. 

“I don’t always have time to 
see these fellows,” says a general 
practitioner from Chicago who 
figures he gets three or four calls 
a week. 

Many physicians put major re- 
liance on gaining information at 
conventions. These provide not 
only lectures and symposiums, but 
also’ opportunity to confer with 
other ‘doctors. 


: and direct mail, sometimes short, 
. to-the-point reminders, often long 
detailed papers for filing and | 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Alfred Hitchcock says: 


MY HUSBAND 
HATES SUSPENSE 


“Condensed from Everywoman’s Family Circle 


Alma (Mrs. Alfred) Hitchcock 
as told to Elizabeth Sherrill 


NE EVENING sev- 
eral years ago 
I did a foolish 
thing. I say 
“foolish” be- 
cause I should have known m 
husband better. I made a so 
for sup 
Hitc came home from the stu- 
dio in time to beat the egg whites 
for me; then he watched as I 
folded in the cheese mixture and 
slipped the dish gently into the 
oven. I set the timer and turned 
away, but Hitch couldn’t take his 
“Here is e W. 


vent the souffle’s rising. “What is 
going on behind that over door?” 
At last the timer rang, and we 
in. The souffle was per- 
—but my husband was a wreck. 
“No more souffles,” he announc- 
ed in a shaky voice, “until we have 
an oven with a glass door.” 
oe see, my husband hates 
It’s a strange thing to sa 
a man who spent a 
creating sus on the Maelo 
picture screen and on TV, but it’s 
true. It’s true, I think, of ev 
man. The difference is that Hit 
admits it. Before we were mar- 
ried, he used to write me letters, 
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and then he would hand them to 


me personally — because;-he con- 


fessed, he couldn’t bear the sus- 
= of waiting: till were de- 
vered through the 
I used to think that this hatred 
of suspense was simply an amus- 
quirk in his personality. But 
I know now that it is something 
far more important. The more I 
meet the widows of men whose 
lives were ruled by suspense and 
anxiety, the more I agree with 
Hitch that “suspense is fun in a 
story, but in our lives it’s the most 
damaging emotion we can have.” 
In Hitch’s = life he’s an 
at avoiding suspense. Prob- 
ably his best technique for evad- 
ing it is his deadpan expression. 
Hitch keeps a brow so serene that 
an anxious thought simply can’t 
settle there. 
Ill never forget the day I first 
saw that tranquil face. It was in 
1921, and Hitch was a newcomer 
to the film studio in London 
where I worked. This was in the 
days of silent pictures, when dia- 
logue had to 


appeared 
production office without a glance 


the studio for five years and risen 
to the rank of cutter. I was used 
to a certain amount of awe on the 
part of newcomers. But this young 
man never even noticed me. We 
worked at the same studio for two 
years, and to my knowledge in all 
that time he never so much as 
glanced in my direction. 

And then the studio closed 
down. For months I was out of 
work. One day, nearly a year: aft- 
er the studio had suspended oper- 
ations, my telephone rang. “Miss 
Reville?” inquired a formal male 
voice. “This is Alfred Hitchcock. 
I am assistant director for a new 
film,” the voice went on stiffly. “I 
wonder if you would accept a po- 
sition as cutter on the picture. 

He had, he admitted later, been 
much aware of me during the two 
years we had worked under the 
same roof. “I watched you .al- 
most constantly when weren't 
looking,” he confessed. But since 
it is unthinkable for a British male 


| October 
stopped, spellbound, at : the door, 
azing in bewilderment; the 
fights the cameras, the sactors: in 
q their make-up, the shouting, ‘and 
That's why I was a little 
across the set, as Coolly as I 
stroll. through the park, and: dis- 
I was even more as 
— the weeks passed. I'd worked at 
 % | ge title cards an en photo- 
graphed. 
So when a young man walked 
into the studio with an enormous 
: flat package under one arm, I 
; guessed that the parcel contained 
a title cards and that this was the 
a ; new artist we'd hired to design 
Soo them. I always enjoyed watching 
ie a a ’s first reaction to the hub- 
ae bub and confusion of the studio. 
_ = . In those days visitors invariably 


1958: 
to admit::that .a has a-job 


more important than his, Hitch 


had waited to speak. to me until 
he. ‘had. the higher position. 
After that first phone conversa- 
tion: I- worked ‘for Hitch on many 
ee and never once did I see 
is: face..lose its almost mystic 
-ealm. ‘When [d worked with 
other: directors, the day on which 
the actual: shooting of a film be- 
gan: was always a little like a town 
riot. The script was changed at 
the last minute, the central prop 
was missing, an extra tripped over 
the: lighting wires, the make-w 
man was late, and above it 
could be heard the roar of the di- 
rector. 
-~ But the day on which I first 
watched Hitch shoot a picture, all 
was order and precision and an al- 
most unearthly quiet. I soon 
learned why . . . and I discovered 
another .of his tension-reducing 
techniques. It was a simple mat- 
ter of planning ahead. He had al- 
settled every tiny detail of 
the film weeks before—from the 
angle of each camera to the plac- 
ag a pair of gloves on a table. 
en the day came to shoot, the 
real. work of the film had already 
been done, and if the actors and 
cameramen were calm, Hitch’s ex- 
pression. could best be described 
as—well, drowsy. 
Emergencies did __ arise, . of 
course, in ve of his advance 
planning, and they were met with 
the same 


unruffled. brow.. I re- 
member the day a gigantic crane 
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rolled on ‘Hitch’s foot. .Six- men 

were seated onthe crane, and not 
one. of them realized what had- 
happened until: we heard Hitch 
murmur courteously, “Could you 

possibly remove your crane? Cur- 

rently it is resting on my foot.” 

_ When the foot: ed, Hitch 
joined the company in Germany, 
where we were ing our next 

icture. We finished it in Decem- 

, and an Christmas Eve we 
were all on a tiny ship in. the 
middle of the North Sea, headed 
back to Britain. It was a bitter 
cold stormy night, the waves were 
enormous, and I was seasick. I 
was lying on a bunk in my little 
cabin, not caring if I lived or 
died, when there was a knock on 
the door, and Hitch ste in. 

His hair was wildly blown 
about, and his coat was covered 
with sea spray, but his face was 
bland as always. “Would you care 
to marry me?” he asked. 

I was too sick to lift my head 
from the pillow, but I think a 
woman is never so ill that she 
doesn’t know an answer to that 
question. 

And so I married this calmest 
of men and set about trying to 
create a home that would match 
his own serenity. On the house- 
keeping side this meant our home 
ne ar be as orderly as one of 
Hitch’s film sets. That part was 
easy because Hitch is neat almost 
to the point of obsession. 

‘But it also meant not getting 
upset. when things went wrong, 


H ghee 
She. 
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suspense was simply an amus- 

quirk in his personality. But 
I know now that it is something 
far more important. The more I 
meet the widows of men whose 
lives were ruled by suspense and 
anxiety, the more I agree with 
Hitch that “suspense is fun in a 
story, but in our lives it’s the most 
damaging emotion we can have.” 
In Hitch’s life he’s an 


at avoi suspense. Prob- 

ably his best wt feng for evad- 
ing it is his deadpan expression. 
Hitch keeps a brow so serene that 
an anxious thought simply can’t 
settle there. 
Ill never forget the day I first 
saw that tranquil face. It was in 
1921, and Hitch was a newcomer 
to the film studio in London 
where I worked. This was in the 
days of silent gee when dia- 
written out on 


flat package under one arm, I 


I was even more xed as 
the weeks . I'd worked: at 
the studio five and risen 


worked at the same studio for two 
years, and to my knowledge in all 
that time he never so much as 
glanced in my direction. 

And then the studio closed 
down. For months I was out of 
work. One day, nearly a year aft- 
er the studio had oper- 
ations, my telephone rang. “Miss 
Reville?” inquired a formal male 
voice. “This is Alfred Hitchcock. 
I am assistant director for a new 
film,” the voice went on stiffly. “I 
wonder if you would accept a pe- 
sition as cutter on the picture. 

He had, he admitted later, been 
much aware of me during the two 
years we had worked under the 
same roof. “I watched you .al- 
most constantly when weren't 
looking,” he confessed. But since 
it is unthinkable for a British male 


and then he would hand them to stopped, spellbound; at : the door, 
me personally — because,-he con-- gazing in bewilderment; at . the 
: fessed, he couldn't bear the sus- Fights. the cameras, the -actors: in 
pense of their make-up, the shouting. iand 
ivered through the mail. running. 
That's why I was a little non- 
this young. man, his 
perfect strolled 
across the set, as 
i stroll. through the park, and. dis- 
a appeared with his cards into the 
production office without a. glance 
to the left or the 
a to the rank of cutter. I was used 
: to a certain amount of awe on the 
part of newcomers. But this young 
man never even noticed me. We 
large title cards and then photo- 
graphed. 
So when a young man walked 
into the studio with an enormous 
title cards and that this was the 
es new artist we'd hired to design 
a them. I always enjoyed watching 
eae a ’s first reaction to the hub- 
oa bub and confusion of the studio. 
- ‘ _ In those days visitors invariably 
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more ‘important than.his, Hitch 


had waited to speak. to me until 
he had the higher position. 
After that first phone conversa- 
tion: I. worked for Hitch on many 
and never once did I see 
face..lose its almost mystic 
calm. ‘When Id worked with 
other directors, the day on which 
the actual: shooting of a film be- 
gan: was always a little like a town 
riot. The script was changed at 
the -last minute, the central prop 
was missing, an extra tripped over 
the: lighting wires, the make-w 
man was late, and above it 
could be heard the roar of the di- 
rector. 
-~ But the day on which I first 
watched Hitch shoot a picture, all 
was order and precision and an al- 
most unearthly quiet. I soon 
learned wh . and I discovered 
another . of his tension-reducing 
techniques. It was a simple mat- 
ter of planning ahead. He had al- 
ready settled every tiny detail of 
the film weeks before—from the 
angle of each camera to the plac- 
ape pair of gloves on a table. 
en the day came to shoot, the 
real. work of the film had already 
been done, and if the actors and 
cameramen were calm, Hitch’s ex- 
pression. could best | be described 
drowsy. 
‘Emergencies did arise, . of 
in they of his 
ning, an were met wi 
unruffled. brow.. I re- 
hom the day a gigantic crane 
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rolled on. -Hitch’s foot. .Six- men 
were seated on the crane, and not~ 
one. of them realized what had- 
happened until: we heard Hitch 
murmur courteously, “Could you 
possibly remove your crane? Cur 
it is resting on my foot.” 
en the foot healed, Hitch 
joined the company in Germany, 
where we were our next 
e. We finished it in Decem- 

, and an Christmas Eve we 
were all on a tiny ship in. the 
middle of the North Sea, headed 
back to Britain. It was a bitter 
cold stormy night, the waves were 
enormous, and I was seasick. I 
was lying on a bunk in my little 
cabin, not caring if I lived or 
died, when there was a peek on 
the door, and Hitch ste 

His hair was wil 
about, and his coat aan covered 
with sea spray, but his face was 
bland as always. “Would you care 
to marry me?” he asked. 

I was too sick to lift my head 
from the pillow, but I think a 
woman is never so ill that she 
doesn’t know an answer to that 
question. 

And so I married this calmest 
of men and set about g to 
create a home that would match 
his own serenity. On the house- 
keeping side this meant our home 
had to be as orderly as one of 
Hitch’s film sets. That part was 
easy because Hitch is neat almost 
to the point of obsession. 

‘But it also meant not getting 
upset. when things went wrong, 


rentl 


Be 
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and that was a little harder. 
Shortly we were married, 
I asked Hitch to let me in on 
the real secret of his calm. 

“I always try to look at things,” 


he answered, “as if I were remem- 
bering them three later.” 
I looked co , and he ex- 


lained. “Viewed in that light,” 
e said, “most things can’t be re- 


membered at all. And those I do - 


remember usually strike me as 
being pretty comical.” 

And it really ‘worked! Except, 
of course, in the area where I 
needed it most. I think that for 
every homemaker there’s one _ 
of her job that completely defeats 
her. For me it was Company for 
Dinner — and there was a good 
deal of it while Hitch was getting 
started. 

I would worry about it before- 
hand and lament over my mistakes 
afterward. One night after our 

had gone, I plunged to the 
sofa. “The veal was tough,” I 
moaned. “Don’t tell me it was 
good, because it was awful! And 
I completely forgot that Marjorie 


I’m sure she 
ught—” 
“Alma,” Hitch in . “Do 
you remember the mayor's 
ion?” 
I looked up at him, ed. 
“Of course I do,” I replied. Every 


Londoner is familiar with the long 
annual parade for the newly in- 


stalled lord mayor. 
“A ’s life is like that,” 
said Hitch. “It’s the lord mayor's 


October 


procession. Suppose you did serve 
an egg custard’ to Marjorie when 


she’s allergic to eggs. t's about 
as important as if one of the 
trumpetets in that tremendous 
parade were to hit a sour note. 
The trumpeter feels pretty foolish 
— but the parade keeps right on 
moving. Soon even the trumpeter 
forgets the incident.” 

I love that little analogy, and 
I've never forgotten it. 

But sometimes, of course, the 
trouble is more serious than just 
a sour note. We hadn’t been mar- 
ried more than a few weeks when 
something happened that threaten- 
ed to halt the “procession” alto- 
gether. 

A London studio at last had 
given Hitch a chance to be a full 
director of a picture. He had 
chosen the story himself — a bone- 
chilling little yarn about a room- 
ing house in which the lodgers be- 
gan gradually to suspect that one 
of them is an insane killer. 

In that picture Hitch did every- 
thing he’d always wanted to do. 
He’d never liked title cards, for 
example. He thought ney made 
films slow and unreal, and in this 
one — even though it was a silent 
— he used as few cards as pos- 
sible. Instead he showed clocks 
and calendars and newspaper 
headlines to give facts without 

e action. 


ever 

When he had finished the film, 
it was quite unlike any picture that 
had ever been made, and he could 
hardly wait to hear what the of- 


- 
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ficials at the studio would sa 
about it. 

But when the day dawned for 
them to see it, he couldn't force 
himself to go to the studio while 
the film was being screened. It 
was the most suspenseful day in 
his life~and the most miserable 
one. I remember that before and 
during the screening Hitch and I 
walked about the city aimlessly — 
seeing nothing and saying nothing 
— for several hours. 

Suddenly Hitch stopped and 
looked at his watch. “They’ve seen 
it,” he said. “Let’s go back.” He 
found a taxi, and we sped to the 
studio. We hurried up the stairs 
and into the production room. 

There was no need even to ask 

the question. We looked silently 
souk the circle of faces and read 
the word “awful” before anyone 
spoke it. The film was put into 
a can and up on a shelf. Alfred 
Hitchcock’s career as director 
seemed to be over before it had 
begun. 
There’s a happy ending to the 
story, of course. For months the 
picture gathered dust. And then, 
simply ause a great deal of 
money had been spent in making 
it, it was released — apologetically 
— to a few obscure London cin- 
emas. The public saw it, and word 
got around. Within a year “The 
Lodger” (for that was the picture’s 
title) was being called the best 
British film that had ever been 
made. 

But I’ve often wondered if a 


great deal of Hitch’s dread of 
suspense doesn’t date from that 
unhappy day when we walked 
the ‘streets of London. 

I know that ever since his re- 
action to the nse he cannot 
avoid has been to rush outside and 
start walking. Take the day the 
baby was born. We had been mar- 
ried two years and were living 
in an apartment in London. I was 
having the baby at home, as many 
women still do in Britain, and the 
birth seemed to be taking a long 
time. 

I could hear Hitch pacing to 
and fro in the living room in ac- 
cepted father-to-be fashion, and 
then I heard the front door open 
and close, and I knew that he 
fled. 

He was gone a long time, and 
when he came back, I had a 
daughter for him, and he had a 
bracelet for me. “Here,” he said, 
holding it up. “I had to find some 
excuse to go for a walk.” 

“It’s beautifull” I said, really 
meaning it. “But you didn’t have 
to go out. I wasn’t really feeling 
bad at all.” 

“I know you weren't, dear,” he 
said blandly. “But consider my 
suffering. I nearly died of sus- 
pense.” 

Hitch discovered years ago 
that the one place he really most 
enjoys is home. So when he’s not 
working, that’s where you'll find 
him. He belongs to no clubs, in- 
dulges in no sports of any kind, 
spends all his vacations at home. 
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i the. kitchen -table.. with hand- 


. many guests for meals. 
‘Lord .mayor’s procession or no, I 
still don’t like to cook a company 


ale side the table. A 
end was wa me 

this meal one 
ed me how many guests we were 
expecting. “Just the two of us,” I 
told her, and she stared at me as 
if I were mad. 

Here again, I guess, it’s a ques- 
tion of choosing what’s important 
to you. I can’t understand putting 
a iomiees dinner on the table 
for company but opening a tin of 
beans when it’s “just for the fam- 
ily.” 

yo at our house takes all 

evening. We've discovered that 
that’s what we most want to do, 
so we spend the entire evening 
doing it. 

A recent dinner was a case in 
point. In one of my 50 cookbooks 
I'd found a sieedetek recipe that 


I wanted to try. By the time 
Hitch came home from the studio 
at 6:30, the duck was smelling 
wonderful. He 
and strung the 


t on his apron 
while I set 


made ‘linen cloth and our best 


silver: I got out’ thin-stem: glasses, 
best with duck. Then we sat down 
to the soup course. ethos 

An hour and a half Jater Hitch 
set down his coffee cup, stood up 
with a sigh, and slipped on his 
a again. Solemnly he filled 


sink with water and sprinkled 

soap flakes into it. I couldn’t help 
laughing. 

“I don’t know why you won't 


let me clean up,” I said. “I really 
believe you loathe doing it.” 

“I do, my dear,” he replied with 
great dignity. “But I should equal- 
ly loathe sitting back with a cigar 
and watching you do it. So since 
I'm going to be uncomfortable 
anyway, I might as well be do- 
ing the dishes.” 

When the last plate was stacked 
away, it was 9:30 and time for 
bed. (Film studios start work 
early.) But before we snapped out 
the kitchen light, we looked at 
each other and said, as we always 
do, “Best evening ever!” 

Sometimes, of course, we do go 
out to eat — but we take our 
home-body point of view with us. 
I have a loose-leaf notebook in 
which I copy down restaurant 
meals we've enjoyed, so that we 
can try them at home. 

Not long ago we went to a 
restaurant in Paris. It was an eleg- 
ant place. There were chandeliers 
hanging ‘from the ceiling, an or- 
chestra playing softly at one end 


the “single” most. important room 
in the. house. The kitchen, of 
course! I spend fully half of every 
= er. Bu Oo love to cook for 
— Hitch —and I admit that I have 
unusual inspiration. No man ever 
loved i food more than he 
does. 
A His favorite dinner is a roast 
chicken and boiled ham, served 
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of the .room,; and a black-coated It was, too, A couple of weeks 
waiter hovering near our table: At later we had the same meal ‘on 
last the waiter turned his back our own kitchen table. We en- 
for a.minute, and on a scrap of joyed it twice as much — even 
paper I jotted down what'we had through the door in our new 


. Hitch’ across to -the souffle. watched it rise 
me and whis “Won't this . oven and never even swallowed 
be fun at home!” hard. 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


A man has reached middle age when all it takes to exhaust 
him is an evening of television. 
* 
A brave man is one who has the courage to watch his wife 
back the brand new family car into a parking space. ; 
* 


Never cry over spilt milk—if you own a cat. 
* 


A teen-age girl who is concentrating on her homework is one 
who can’t hear the horn in the driveway. 
Nothing helps a child to enjoy doing his homework like a parent 
who gets a kick out of doing it for him. 


The man who needs to go on a diet the most is the one who 


_of flowers from an old flame who still thinks she’s single. . 


*Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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It’s 
Only 
Money 


The boys might not have learned anything, 
but dad did 


announced to my wife, 
“when our children had bet- 
ter learn the meaning of 
money. We've been too gen- 
erous with them.” “But we'll starve,” said 
My wife nodded absently. the eight-year-old dramat- 
Not that I expected enthu- ically. 
siasm. I've spent 14 years “We will to fond 
trying to teach her you,”..1.assured him. “But 
meaning of money. But the from now! on you must earn 
children would be easier, I & — whatever you receive, just 
figured, Well, I like I do.” 
wrong. “You mean: we have. to 


Franciscan Message (J *68), at 


babi 
. 
Condensed from John J. Ryan 
Franciscan Message CF 
66 
HE TIME has come,” I I called them together. 
| 
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get jobs in the city?” 

“No,” I said. “But you must 
work. Make things. Sell things.” 

They mulled this over for 
awhile and obviously didn’t care 
for it too much. I adjourned the 
meeting, but not before I had 
loaned them 25 cents each to buy 
“materials” with which to begin 
their businesses. All except the 
youngest. He said he had a dif- 
ferent idea. 

Next day he was the proud pos- 
sessor of a dollar bill. I called an- 
other meeting at once. 

“Now, Stevie,” I said, “tell 
your big brothers how you earned 
this money.” 

“Okay,” he said proud of all 
this attention. “I sold your wheel- 
barrow to Mr. Nelson down the 
street.” 

I adjourned the meeting hastily. 
Before I managed to drum it into 
his little head that he must not 
sell things which did not belong 
to him he had earned another 
$1.25 by selling my garden hose, 
my rake and my shovel. It cost 
me $11.63 to replace them. 

The others came to me for an 
additional 25 cents apiece, or 75 
cents, for more materials. To my 

surprise they really bought ma- 
terial. They bought fresh oranges 
at five cents apiece, made orange 
juice, and sold it at two cents a 
drink. I was delighted. Real busi- 
ness instinct. I told my wife, who 
nodded absently. 

I called another meeting. 


“I'm' proud of you boys,” I said. 
“That ‘was using your heads. Now 
how did the go?” 

“Fine,” chorused. “We 
took in 30 cents.” 

“Excellent,” I said. “That’s good 
business.” 


“Now,” they said. “We need 
more money for materials.” 

With a sinking feeling I real- 
ized they had spent $1.50 on 
oranges and had only taken in 30 
_ I tried to explain profit and 

“But Dad,” they said. “We 
made 30 cents clear profit.” 

“But . . . but your business 
owes me $1.50,” I sputered. 

“Aw,” they said. “Who ever 
pays back their father?” 

But I think the message got 
across. The next day I reluctantly 
loaned them another 75 cents 
after another patient explanation 
of the relationship between costs 
and retail prices. So they raised 
the price of their orange juice to 
10 cents a glass. The next night 
we had another meeting. 

“Well men,” I said cheerily. 
“How was business today?” 
a a drop of juice left,” they 


“Wonderful!” I replied. “How 
much profit did you make?” 

“None,” they replied. “Couldn’t 
sell it at 10 cents a glass so we 
drank it all up ourselves.” 

They then wanted another 75 
cents for the next day, but I 
hastily threw their business into 
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wouldn’t let them take my good 
outside. Bad that 

y broke my $3.00 pitcher.” 

This time I nodded absently. In 
one week they had cost me the 
equivalent of six months allow- 
ances. And worse, they apparently 
hadn't learned a thing about hand- 
ling money. 

But I did. 

Believe me, I did. 


42 
bankruptcy before their business “Why yes,” she said, “I 
| threw me into bankruptcy. I was 
unnerved: by all of this so I ex- 
) plained my failure to my wife. I 
_ told her the business was ended. 
“Thank goodness,” she said. 
“Yesterday I had to pay them 30 
od cents for 15 glasses of orange 
juice. hope I never see another 
orange.” 
“You mean... you mean you 
were their only customer?” 
| 
| Reprinted from Extension 
| “That was a good burp!” 


Husbands have their 

-share of virtues, but 

more than their share 
of defects 


Porfect 
Husband 


Condensed from The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Owenita Sanderlin 


¥ HUSBAND is not the 
Fix-It . For man 

M weeks Bg we have had 
a kitchen door which will not 
latch. From the inside, we 
it closed by hooking it. When any- 
one in the family goes out in the 
backyard, and there is no one in- 
side to hook it after him (and open 
up for him when he comes back), 
he puts a stone against it to keep 
it closed. Frequently, when the 
milkman or laun comes, 
the stone has to be rolled away. 
This is rather to 
me, especially when the mi 
is juggling our week-end quota 
of 14 quarts. 

“He's going to fix it pretty soon 
now,” I say weakly. 


The milkman ts. 

It has been eed princi- 
ple with me not to find out how 
to fix it myself; I figure that’s 
his job. On the other hand, I 
don’t believe in nagging wives, so 
up until yesterday I was letting 
it for itself. Yesterday I got 
a little agitated and _ yipped, 
“When are you going to fis that 
kitchen door?” 

And my dear, absent-minded 
Professor said, “What's wrong 
with it?” 

We will draw a curtain over 
the domestic scene for the next 
few moments. 

_I was still annoyed when he 
left for work this morning, shut- 
ting the front door behind him 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Jurie, Anostleship of «43 


Prayer, 5156 E, Fordham. Rd, 


58, N. Y. 
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with the night-latch still on while 
I was hanging clothes out in the 
back-yard with the back door 
securely hooked on the inside. 

Normally, I don’t believe in 
discussing one’s husband's short- 
comings even with one’s nearest 
and dearest neighbor, but — be- 
ing locked out for the mornin 
and feeling by no means sae 
— I went next door to Janie’s with 
blood in my eye, fully intending 
to tear my husband to shreds 
over a cup of coffee. 

Unfortunately, Janie’s husband 
was home on his vacation. He 
was out in the garage work- 
ing on their new power 
lawn-mower, and I had to sto 
to admire it. Janie’s 
Rick, is a real mechanic. He can 
fix anything. And the fact that 
it was a lawn-mower he was 
working on reminded me _pain- 
fully that our grass was almost a 
foot high. My husband is not the 
lawn-mowing. type, either. 

I went on into the kitchen to 
join Janie, who was just finishing 
up last of the breakfast dish- 


es. 

“You don’t know how lucky 
you are,” I said fervently. 

“Lucky?” She turned from the 
sink and I saw there was blood 
in her eye. 

“Lucky,” she said bitterly. 
“One week we get — just one 
little week's vacation in the 
whole year. And he has to fix 
the lawn-mower. There’s nothing 
wrong with it; it’s brand new; he 


ow it works. And before we get 
started on that ‘little trip’ 
keeps promising me, he'll have to 
take the car apart and see how 
it works.” 

“But — but —” 

“And who has to wash the 
grease out of his clothes, and 
clean up the. messes he makes, 
and — oh, shucks, I oughtn’t to 
talk like this; he’s really a won- 
derful husband but I’m so-o dis- 
appointed —” 

And all of a sudden, Janie was 
sobbing her heart out in my arms. 

“Your husband is always tak- 
ing you on trips,” she said. “Your 
family has so much fun!” 

I swallowed hard. We do have 
fun. And I wouldn’t like to wash 
grease out of clothes, or wait 
around all day for my husband 
to get through fixing something 
that didn’t need to be fixed .. . 
I'd hate it even worse than Janie. 

So I told her about what a trial 
my husband was to me, and how 
the lawn didn’t get mowed and 
the door didn’t get fixed, but I 
only did it to cheer her up, and 
get her laughing. When Rick 
came in from the garage to see 
what was oing on, we were 
both in stitches. 

“She’s 1-l-locked out!” Janie 
ager “And when she asked 

when he was going to fix the 
kitchen door he said ‘What's 
wrong with it?’ What’s wrong with 
their kitchen door!” 

Ill fix it for you,” Rick said 
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obligingly, but I remembered 
Janie’s remarks about how he was 
always fixing something for 
somebody, an declin- 
ed. I suppose there’s really no 


law against a woman’s learning 
to fix things herself . . . if she 
has a husband like mine. 

This little lesson in domestic 
imperfections would probably 
have been enough in itself, but 
as I sat out on the swing the rest 
of the waiting for 
George to come home for lunch, 
I had nothing to do but think 
of some more examples. For one 
thing, he was coming home for 
lunch. There are two schools of 
thought on husbands being “un- 
derfoot” all day — but I like it. 
My husband always come 
home to lunch instead of eating 
af the much more convenient 

liege cafeteria because (1) he 
misses me and (2) he likes my 
cooking (and conversation). 

But there are wives who would 
be horrified at having to bother 
with a midday meal, some of the 
same wives who may some da 
be unhappy when their husban: 
decide not to come home to din- 
ner. 

I know wives who are annoyed 
with their husbands for dropping 
ashes on the carpet and wet tow- 
els on the bathroom floor; [- 
haps it would help if they had 
to live a week or two with a 
husband who bawled them out 
for not ing the children’s 
toys picked up all the time, and 
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the woodwork immaculate. Some 
husbands are like that, and unless 
you're a perfect housekeeper, you 
wouldn't like it. But you could 
be thankful for a neat husband. 

I know wives who are upset 
because their husbands never 
want to take them out nights; 
these lazy fellows want to sit 
around home all the time because 
it’s so comfortable. You can’t 
blame a wife who works hard at 
home all day for. wanting “out,” 
but she might feel a little better 
about the situation if she had to 
live with a man who didn’t like 
his home, and would go any- 
where, with or without her, to 
get away from it. And there are 
usbands like that — and wives 
who like them like that! 

You know wives who are 
y because their husbands don’t 
ike any of their girl friends, act 
grumpy and won't talk when 
they're around; and other wives 
who are eating their hearts out be- 
cause their husbands seem to en- 
joy talking to other women. Grant- 
ed, the grumpy husband ought to 
make a little effort to be pleasant 
and the social lior should avoid 
anything that looks like flirting. 
You're all right with either kind, 
provided neither type goes to ex- 
tremes. 

Then there are the wives who 
et their feelings hwt because 
their husbands never remember 
their anniversaries, or insist on 
bringing them something practi- 
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cal like the washing machine they . 
had to have anyway. Cure: try’ 


the romantic, extravagant type 
who buys you two dozen roses 
when you're in the hospital hav- 
ing your first baby—and then you 
come home to find the appliance 
company has Bans repossessed your 
washing machine. Some women 
can wire py with the red rose 
of fellow. But it’s 
to find a husband 
both practical and extravagant, 
pet have to take your choice 
then live with it. 

One more example occurred to 
me, just before George came 
home to let me in the house 
again. There are husbands (and 
wives, too) who worry about 
their health. They have to have 
check-ups to be sure they aren’t 
about to die of heart failure; they 
won't lift heavy objects, or move 
furniture. This can be very an- 
noying to the type of wife who 
likes to move furniture and thinks 
it’s silly to worry unnecessarily or 
pay out good money for an elec- 
trocardiogram which proves there 


is absolutely nothing wrong with 
her husband's heart. 

The cure for this woman is to 
live next door to a man who in- 
sists on shoveling the snow out 
of his driveway before work on 


a ten-below-zero morning, and 


drops dead. His widow would 
have been glad to ‘pay' for an 
She loved him 
—the darn fool. Any doctor will 
tell you that the neurotic type 
lives longer, because he takes 
care of himself. 

My George has just come home 
and he doesn’t know how lucky 
he is. I don’t say a word about 
fixing the kitchen door, or be- 


ing locked out of the house all 


morning. I just tell him what a 
wonde time I’ve had sitting 
out in the sunshine, listening to 
the birds and bees, and just 
thinking (about how much I love 
him, for instance, and how glad 
I am he isn’t anybody else.) 

The house, when we go in, is 
a mess, but he doesn’t notice, 

“Gee, it’s nice to be home,” he 
says. 


For All Aboard 


A FATHER AND his small son were just boarding the city bus. 
The father, his arms full of groceries, motioned for the boy to 
go on first, and then nodded “yes” to him when they approached 


the driver. 


_ The little fellow beamed, and proudly opening his clenched 
fist, dropped the required coins into the fare box. 

_ Few of the bus passengers even noticed the little scene, but 
all heard the youngster’s loud explanation: “I have to pay 'cause 
my daddy’s loaded.” — Precious Blood Messenger. 
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How should we react 
to the sharp rise 
in early marriages? . 


} a teenage son or daugh- 
d to consider at some 


Statistics point out that one 
half of all American girls are 


bies is pore bea The age of 
ing couples has been stead- 


the century when the average 
bride’s age was 24 and the aver- 
age groom’s was 2612. 

The average parent when first 
faced with such a situation in his 
own family first must recover 
from the shock that be children 
are wn enou to even 
pr His first 
reaction is to turn thumbs down 
on the whole question as being 
too to consider. He 

reali 
the of the young- 
ster, and it is at this point that 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart (July, ’58), Congregation of the Priests of 


Corn 


. ...., Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart a 
» JEENAGE romances and 
f... | marriages are questions ae 
almost every parent of 
time. , 
married by the age of 20 an - 
and three months. Further, today Ree? 
one in four mothers of first ba- ae 
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-ter A. Kirkendall, teacher of mar- 


he tries to evaluate 


the situation and a_sensible 
solution. 
Teenage marriages might be 


divided into two categories: the 
teenager who marries while still 
in high school and the teenager 
who marries after high school 
graduation. Many high schools en- 
roll from one to a score of mar- 
ried students. Though few actual 
figures are available, a survey 
of 75 school districts in New 
Mexico revealed that in 1953 
there were 400 married students 
in grades seven through 12. A 
nation-wide survey showed that 
about three percent of the stu- 
dents in grades 10 through 12 
were married while they were 
still in school. The U.S. Bureau 
of Statistics reports that in 1953 
there were 884,000 teenage wives 
and 164,000 teenage husbands. 
Many parents upon reading 
such statistics “M 
youngsters are too sensible to do 
anything like that.” It might be 
pointed out that the children 
cited in these statistics were 
found to come from both rich 
and poor homes and from all 
achievements in ool ranged 
from excellent to r. In most 
of these cases, the girls were 


married to an older, out-of-school 
man, though in each class the 
number of married boys increased 
In a recently published 
based on his investigation of hi 
school marriages, Professor Les- 


October 


riage and family relations at Ore- 
gon State College, predicted that 
in the future marriages among 
high school students increase. 
He states: “Just how many high 
school marriages represent psycho- 
logically and emotionally sound 

iances is hard to say, but I 
believe they are in the minority.” 
Emotional immaturity; the desire 
to escape from an home; 
failure, unhappiness and frustra- 
tion in school are listed as among 
the motives for high school mar- 


fessor Kirkendall stresses the 
futility of seeking a universal plan 
for dealing with such marriages. 
He points out that each situation 
is unique and must be met on 
its own terms: “Such marriages, 
first of all, should be << ed 
not as a marriage problem but 


as a problem in adjustment,” he 


says. 

The threat of military service is 
probably one of the most impor- 
tant reasons for early marriages. 
Another reason is the fact that 
jobs are plentiful and both boy 
and girl can work until the mar- 
riage gets started. 

The twofold adjustment to mar- 
riage and the friendship of mili- 
tary service requires unusual ma- 
turity. Military marriages will 
have less chance for success if 
they are a result of insecurity and 
foreboding felt by the young 
couple as the boy faces mili 
service. On the other hand, su 
factors as a marked degree of in- 
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1958 
dependence from one’s own home 
and parents should favor the suc- 


find interesting activities where- 
ever her husband may be ssta- 
tioned. Both husband and wife 
should be able to take responsi- 
bility (they can expect, for ex- 
ample, to have to set up house- 
keeping in makeshift quarters in 
a strange community). Each 
should have a high capacity for 
adapting to new and sometimes 
circumstances. Expect- 
ing a baby while far from home 
and friends may be still another 
test of the wife’s ability to ad- 
just and carry on. Yet it is during 
such trials that a couple may 
draw unexpected courage from 
one another so that their very sac- 
rifices and difficulties will build 
a marriage of unusual strength. 
While most family life 
perts frown on high school mar- 
riages, they generally approve of 
the trend to younger marriages 
after graduation. They warn, how- 
ever, that there are many pit- 
falls. Dr. James H. S. Bossard, 
Professor of Sociology and Child 
‘Development, at the University of 
in an article en- 
titled “Eight Reasons Why Mar- 
riages Go Wrong,”* places mar- 
rying too young on top of the 
list. He points out, however, that 
readiness for marriage is more 
than a matter of years. “Greater 


*The Family Digest, October, 56. 


age alone is no guarantee of a 
happy and enduring marriage,” 
he says. “It would seem that the 
crucial. point to be looked for 
is that of emotional maturity in 
the prospective spouses . . .” or 
“extent of a person’s capacity to 
deal with life on a normal, adult 
level.” 

One group of experts who ap- 
proved of the marriage 
trend were family life cialist 
who recently attended the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. “It can’t help but be 
a good thing,” said Mrs. Dorothy 
Nyswander, Psychologist and Pro- 
fessor of Public Health at the 
University of California. “People 
become physically mature in their 
early teens. When they are kept 
dependent and treated like chil- 
dren after they are full grown, it 
creates tremendous conflicts.” 
Ralph H. Ojeman, University of 
Iowa Professor of Psychology and 
National PTA Family Life Educa- 
tion Chairman said: “Young mar- 
ms are a fine thing. When a 
girl works along with a boy to 
get a marriage started it becomes 
a genuine cooperative enterprise.” 

Going along with the experts’ 
opinion, it might also be argued 

t it seems reasonable _ that 
ounger people being more flexi- 
le should more readily face up 
to the demands for mutual adjust- 
ment that marriage makes of new- 
lyweds. Also given the stabilizing 
effect of children on married life, 
the trend to younger marriages 
may be welcomed since earlier 


cess of such a marriage. A mar- oh 
ketable skill on the part of the . 
wife will enable her to work or ih 


“of the p 
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to be more fruit- 


The answer to how successful a 
teenage marriage will be depends 
to a great degree on the maturity 
rospective spouses togeth- 
er with the amount of prepara- 
tion for matrimony. Youth can be 
an advantage if the young couple 
enters matrimony with eyes wide 
open to such prosaic problems as 
family budgeting, the uick ef- 
fervescence of “romance,” in-law 
relations, and who is supposed 
to walk the crying baby in the 
middle of the night. Moreover 
neither youth nor age can be a 
substitute for a true appreciation 
of marriage as a perpetual sacra- 
mental 

Responsibili 
for marriage lies in 
the hands of the parents, the 
Church and school authorities. Al- 
though great strides have been 
made along these lines by these 
community forces, much still re- 
mains to be done. 

From a recent tour of 100 U.S. 
dioceses, Msgr. Irving A. De 
Blanc, Director of the _NCWC 
Family Life Bureau, finds: that 50 
percent of the Catholics who mar- 
ry receive no formal premarriage 
instruction and another 20 per- 
cent get only one talk.* In his 
opinion U.S. Catholics are “con- 
formists” . . . “more creatures of 
their than creators of 
it.” They have not “presented 
America with 


*See “Facts on Family Life,” the Fam- 
ily Digest, October, ‘56. 


ful, acceptable pattern of family 
he says. 


life,” ys 


The Sixtieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Congress of 


‘Parents and Teachers unanimous- 
‘ly voted to encourage PTA 
“groups to work for 


amily-life 
courses in the high’ schools. Many 
high schools have already altered 
their curriculum to include such 
courses. 

Parents sometimes see a mar- 
riage as a final casting off of ties 
between the newlyweds and their 
—— There should be a more 

i approach. Su a 
young anal e of high eC age 
is bent on marriage. Even though 
emotions may run high, the two 
families might benefit by getting 


together with the youn le 
discuss views Pook thelr 
suggestions. If a marriage is, fin- 
all decided on, the families may 
find it wise to offer financial or 
moral support or both in order 
that the couple might start off to 
a propitious start. 

‘arents sometimes take the at- 
titude of “let them stew in their 
own juice” when a couple enters 
a marriage of which the parents 
disapprove. Our burden of re- 
sponsibility to our children should 
never be layed down even after 
they are married. Parents who 
steadfastly back up their. children 
with loving concern at a time of 
emotional stress will reap rich re- 
wards in newly discovered com- 
radeship and understanding after 
the “ 
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The RH factor is no longer the serious 
health problem it was a few years ago 


HE Rh blood factor is 
one of the most impor- 
tant medical discover- 

, ies of modern times. It 
is a baby killer which has been 
tracked down and thoroughly ex- 
posed. Every parent, and every 
young couple planning marriage 
should be familiar with the facts 
about this important component of 
human blood. 

The role of the Rh factor is now 
known to be tied in closely with 
antibodies and antigens, the chem- 
ical substances that are constan' 
at odds in our bodies and w 
determine ultimately whether we 
succumb to a microbe or not. An 
antibody is a chemical substance 
which the body uces to fight 
off an invasion of it by a foreign 
substance called an antigen. 

The Rh blood factor is, in a 
sense, an antigen t in the 
red blood cells of about 85% of the 


Caucasoid stock. 

_ The story of the discovery and 
understanding of the stealthy Rh 
factor goes back to the year 1937. 
At that time Dr. Karl Landsteiner 
and his assistant, Dr. Alexander 
Weiner, accidentally stumbled 
upon a clue which set them and 
other workers on its trail. 

One day these medical scientists 
were at work in their laboratory 
at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. They were per- 
forming experiments on rabbits, 
injecting various substances into 
their blood streams and watching 
what would happen. 

Quite by accident, when they 
mixed rabbit blood and Rhesus 
monkey blood in small vials, and 
examined what took place under 
their microscopes, found that 
the rabbit blood curdled and set- 
tled out in They blamed 


urdling effect on 


. . . ° ‘ 
we 
i 
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some mysterious “factor” in the 
‘blood of the Rhesus monkey. se 


‘made a notation in their recor 


to this effect, called the respon- 
sible factor the “Rh factor,” relat- 
ing it to the Rhesus monkey, and 
went on to what seemed to 
more urgent work. 
But later, many other research- 
ers pursued the Landsteiner-Wei- 
ner experiment further, and the 
following modern day understand- 
ing of the Rh factor evolved. 
. Let us consider a typical case 
as a means of explaining the vari- 
ous known aspects of the Rh fac- 
tor in human blood. 
- A young man by the name of 
Henry having Rh positive blood, 
marries a young girl by the name 
of Mary, having Rh _ negative 
blood. Fortunately, this combina- 
tion is the exception. Since ap- 
ximately 85% of all Americans 
ve Rh positive blood, usually 
both ies in a marriage have 
Rh positive blood. 
Mary and Henry are very hap- 
, and their marriage is to be 
Blessed with a baby. The chanc- 
es are that their first baby, at 
least, will be born in a perfectly 
normal condition. But should there 
be any direct mingling of the 
baby’s blood with the mother’s 
blood before it is born, and this is 
quite possible, trouble might start. 
The Rh blood factor is a domin- 


ant hereditary trait. to 


the laws discove 
Gregor Mendel, the monk, this 
means that the baby will inherit 


Octobe 


the Rh factor from ‘its father ‘and 
have Rh positive blood. 
Should a few drops of the 
baby’s blood find its way into the 
mother's blood. stream, therefore, 
a battle is begun at once. The 


Rh factor in the baby’s blood tries 


its best to “curdle” the Rh nega- 
tive blood in its mother. To over- 
come this, the mother’s body de- 
velops very powerful antibodies 
which fight off the attacks of the 
baby’s Rh positive blood. It is as 
though streptococci germs had en- 
tered the mother’s blood stream, 
and her body manufactured: anti- 
bodies to wipe them out. 

The first, and even the second 
baby, may be born before the an- 
tibodies in the mother’s blood be- 
come powerful enough to endan- 
ger the life of the next child. 

If a mother is Rh positive, no 
problem arises since she cannot 
produce antibodies for transmittal 
to the child. If both parents are 
Rh negative, they cannot have an 
Rh positive child, so the problem 
does not exist. Even if the father 
is Rh positive, it is possible for 
the mother to bear Rh negative 
children, which are, of course, not 
liable to infantile jaundice. 

Only when powerful antibodies 
from the mother’s blood find their 
way into the unborn baby’s Rh 
positive blood stream does the 

blastosis fetalis take over. 

Can anything be done to save 
the life of an unborn baby whise 


ts have an incompatible Rh 
condition? Yes. 


1958 


: .It is a relatively easy and inex- 
procedure to test the 
-blood: for the presence or absence 
of the Rh factor, Most hospitals 
perform this analysis today as a 
matter of routine, particularly at 
some: time ae prenatal ex- 
aminations. In this way, the doc- 
tor can tell in advance whether or 
not there is any danger of erythro- 
blastosis. 

If there is, he can be prepared 
to head it off the instant the 
baby is born. This is usually done 
by giving the baby a series of 
blood transfusions, usually with 
Rh negative blood. One transfu- 
sion may not be enough. 

The importance of this factor to 
a mother and her child has served 
to emphasize the importance of the 
early typing of the blood of female 
children. If an Rh negative girl 
is given a blood transfusion from 
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an Rh positive person, she 
become to the 
discussed above. This might make 
it almost impossible for, her ever 
to bear an Rh positive child. In 
addition, if she should ever re- 
ceive a second transfusion of Rh 
positive blood, the antibodies pres- 
ent in her system would attack 
the new red blood cells resulting 
in a dangerous situation. For this 
reason, every woman should be 
encouraged to have her blood 
typed early in life, and certainly 
before marriage. 

The discovery and understand- 
ing of this one-time killer of babies 
and mothers is one of the most 
decisive accomplishments of mod- 
ern medicine. The Rh factor has 
been thoroughly exposed and it is 
no longer the serious health prob- 
lem that it was just a few sh 


years ago. 4 


| ‘Tae Census Bureau says the popular belief that poorer fam- 
ilies have the most children is not true. 

A bureau survey found that families with incomes under 

$2,000 average 3.2 members while those earning $7,000 or more 


average 3.8 members. 


The largest families are in the South—3.74 members—and 
_ the smallest in the West with 3.51. The Northwest average is 
3.55 and in the north central states, 3.57—Associated Press 


- “How Is your wife?” the man asked a friend he hadn’t seen 


for years. 


“She’s in heaven,” replied the friend. 
_“Oh, I’m sorry.” This didn’t sound quite right, so he said, 
“I mean I’m glad.” That was worse so finally he came out with, 


“Well, I’m surprised.” — The Liguorian 
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Her high school memory book doesn’t begin me bebe 
to reveal the true “Lu” Hardman, class of ’27 


the Twig Bent 


- Condensed from “Saints and Snapdragons” 


Lucile Hasley 


F SOME anthropolo- 
gist, in a_ distant 
century, should 
ever unearth my 

: high school mem- 
ory book, I can only wish him 
bon voyage in reconstructing a 
certain “Lu” Hardman. The poor 
man won't even have a jawbone 
study: just es and es 0 


Skin-em-aree! Shin-em-aree! 
Skin-em-arinkie, dinkie, dye; 
Flippity-flop! Who’s on top? 
Central! Central! 
Alla ga-nee ga-nac ga-nac 
Alla ga-nee ga-nac ga-nac 
Hoo-rah! Hoo-rah! 
Central! 


Possibly, this may greatly excite 


the anthropologist . . . unearthin 
a strange new ge of suc 
unearthly beayty . . . but where 
will it lead him? Will the strong 
rhythmic beat and poetic cadenza 
lead him to believe it a primitive 
love call? That “Central” was per- 
haps the name of the maiden be- 
ing wooed? Or will he deduce that 
it was simply a tremendous cry, 
splitting the throats of the “Hoos- 
ier Hysteria” fans, as some as | 
youth dunked a leather ba 
through an iron hoop? 

And will he know that the 
Hoosier maidens . . . clad in mid- 
die blouses, flowing ties, and bag- 
gy serge bloomers . . . also drop- 
ped leather balls through iron 

oops? I hope so. Otherwise, what 
would he make of the newspaper 
clippings (that I can scarcely be- 
lieve with my own eyes stating 


‘4 “Saints and Snapdragons,” by Lucile Hasley, copyright 1958 and published 
54 at $3.00 by Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
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that Captain Lucile Hardman, at 
guird, “put up 

favorable exhibition of defensive 
play for the Sophomores? 

This may throw him badly off 
the scent: leaping to the conclu- 
sion that Captain Hardman, a 
born athlete, continued to reap 
fresh laurels well into her middle 
years. Or, that she at least kept in 
trim. Little will he know that the 
Captain (although still eee ig de- 
fensive in many areas) will only 
walk to the grocery store, two 
blocks away, in a dire emergency. 
Such as a broken car axle or some- 
thing. 

And will that anthropologist, as 
he pores over the memory book, 
recognize WIT when he sees it? 
Such as an occasional blank page 
labeled: “Out at present. Have a 
seat. Will return later.” And will 
he roll on the ground, clutching 
his sides in helpless mirth, as he 
comes across this item from the 
school paper? 

“Jean K.: ‘Are you letting your 
hair grow?” 

“Lucile H.: “Well, I don’t see 
how I can stop it.’” 

And while the following lyric, 
written by my geometry teacher, 
isn’t supposed to be humorous, 
will our man know when not to 
laugh? To me, it’s evén lovelier 


than Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale: 


Lucile. 
Dainty little face ~ 
Form of airy 
Eyes so very blue 


an ‘exceedingly 


Heart that’s good and true — 

‘Ways so very real 
(Matchless appeal) 

This is Lucile. 


The thing is, that metry 
teacher couldn't have whieh the 
same thing in everyone’s book. 
Look at the way “real” and “ap- 
peal” and “Lucile” all rhyme. And 
I’m not ashamed to admit that the 
line “form of airy grace” can actu- 
ally make the tears come to my 
eyes. It really can. It’s so sort of 
nostalgic. 

So far, if all goes well, our an- 
thropologist will have established 
that this “Lu” Hardman had a 
form of airy grace (not muscle- 
bound, despite her athletic prow- 
ess) and a tremendously mature 
wit for one only 16. But what 
about her appreciation of the 
classics? That'll be a snap. On 
page 19 we find: . 

Books Read during First Semes- 
ter: “The Shiek,” E. H. Hull; 
“Three Weeks,” Elinor Glyn; 
“Tish,” Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
“Red Pepper Burns,” Grace Rich- 
mond; tory of Julia Page,” 
Kathleen Norris; “Laurel of Stony- 
stream,” P 

Nor did she neglect The Thea- 
ter. Aside from the vaudeville 
shows every Saturday afternoon, 
at the local Orpheum, we find evi- 
dence that she and her sidekicks, 
by skipping lunches, scraped: up 
enough money for occasional - 
jaunts to Chicago. Faded -pro- 


_ grams show by the marginal com- 
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ments ( “Terrific!”. “Heavenly!” 
“Out of this World”) that Lu 
Hardman, could appreciate even 
heavy fare: “No, no, Nanettel,” 
“Applesauce,” “Stepping Stones” 
(Fred Stone), “Lollipop” (Ada 
May). 

There is also evidence that “Lu” 
Hardman, along with her fond- 
ness for musical comedy, had a 
sensitive of classical 
music. Real long-hair stuff. Any- 
how, a faded clipping from the 
local Peper carries this report: 
“Miss Alice White, accompanied 
by Miss Lucile Hardman at the 
iano, sang ‘Gypsy Love Song,’ 
‘The World Is Waiting for the 
Sunrise, and ‘A Smile Will Go a 
Long, Long Way’ over the local 
radio station, They scored heavily 


‘with the receiving audience scat- 


tered from coast to coast.” 

I’m _ inclined to believe that 
“Scattered” was hardly the word. 
But if any residents out on the 
West coast do remember _ this 
broadcast, and remember it with 
penrere, I'd be terribly happy to 


ear from them. At any rate, our 


‘anthropologist will search in vain 


for any other reference to Miss 
Hardman at the piano. It would 
seem, after this one brief flash in 


the pan, that Miss Hardman went 


back to her ukelele. That she, 
and another talented classmate, 
did a tap dance while playing 
their ukes (“Five Foot Two, Eyes 
of Blue”) on Stunt Nite: scoring 
heavily with the receiving audi- 
ence seated on the bleachers. Only 


October 


why, I wonder, didn’t they get to 
use the encore (“Mississippi Mud”) 
that they'd also worked 

It would seem that here was 
talent . . . oh, talent in abundance 
. . + but that the world just wasn’t 
ready for it. Later, a more perse- 
vering young lady ... Helen 
Kane by name . . . was to rock 
the world with “Boop-Boop-a- 
Doop” and “Button Up Your Over- 
coat.” But that’s biz for 
you: some hit the skids, some rise 
to the top. 

But what (and here we're com- 
ing into the home stretch) about 
our “Lu” Hardman’s character? 
Does the memory book indicate 
how the twig, during these green 
years, is bending? Yes, indeed. 
On every side we find stout char- 
acter like: “In my wall 
of friendship, I'll always think of 

ou as a brick.” Or “May our 
friendship be like the ocean which 
never runs dry. Yours till the 
kitchen sinks. Love, Flo.” (Flo? 
Flo who? Can this be that horrid 
Florence Kreigbaum who sat be- 
hind me in Latin II? The one I 
couldn’t stand? But no matter. The 
main thing is that she prized our 
friendship; didn’t want it to ever 
run dry). 

But what I hope the anthro- 
pologist won't miss is the character 
testimonial written by one Miss 
Dobbins, my English IV teacher: 
“If anyone wants to know, I can 
certify that a task given to Lucile 
means a task accomplished. Per- 
severance along this line, mingled 
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with your love of fun, and people 
will ‘make. such a woman as I 
could wish you to be.” 

She was teaching me English? 
Boy, that last sentence really loses 
me... . “people will make such a 
woman” . . . but I suppose that’s 
why I, today, lose so many of my 
readers? As the twig is bent... 

But what we must look for (as 
in my writing) is the glint of gold 
in the muddy syntax. Clearly, the 
nugget of gold in this instance is 
this: “A task given to Lucile 
means a_ task accomplished.” I 
mean, it’s practically enough to 
get me into West Point. Yet while 
it reads very well, very well in- 
deed, there’s something about it 
. . + can’t quite put my finger on 
it . . . that is mildly disturbing. 
As I search my soul, I’m inclined 
to think it’s one of those half- 
truths that don’t bear too close a 
scrutiny. 

True, I’ve never missed (al- 
though the near missing would 
sound like The Perils of Pauline) 
an editorial deadline or a speak- 
ing engagement in my life. This 
latter = included, incidentally, 
two floods that virtually submerg- 
ed the New York Central Lines, 
and one electrical storm, over the 
Allegheny mountains, that almost 
submerged me. 

This testifies, I hope, to the 

the-show-must-go-on streak 
cerning Miss Dobbins had note 
years earlier, Still, I suspect that if 
a Roving were to go. 


around asking people, “Pardon me, 
Sir, but woul you say that a task 
given to Lucile means a task ac- 
complished?” he might come up 
with some interesting variations. j 

For instance, my husband's ver- 
sion would probably go: “A task 
given to Lucile means a task ac- 
complished . . . eventually. Only 
why does she wait until August to 
moth-spray our winter clothes? 
Why are my pajamas, that I gave 
her three months ago to be short- 
ened, still lying on top of the 
dresser?” 


My publishers might tell our 
Roving Reporter: “Yes, a task giv- 
en to Lucile means a task accomp- 
lished . . . but how?” 

My pastor might come up with 
a querulous: “Hmm, how do you 

et her to take on a task in the 
irst place?” 

Anyhow, I hope one thing is 
clear. I mean, there is no evidence 
that my green years were anything 
but green. I repeat, green. Not 
flaming red. Nor were they what 
you might call roaring. 

I am, rather belatedly, making 
a ge point of this in order to 
jack up my rating on the home- 
front. That is, to convince my 
children that I was not a close 
friend of Al Capone back in the 
"20s. My initial mistake, of course, 
was in not settling the matter 
sooner. The boy I dated in high 
school was called “Al” all right, 
but no one will now believe: that 
I can’t remember his last name. 
And his picture, pasted in my 
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memory book, is definitely on the 
swarthy side 


here’s what happened. 
There is nothing quite so Sadan 
ing as a child’s face looking up, 
holding wonder like a cup, and 
saying: “Mother, tell us about the 
olden days.” This is even more 
depressing when the query follows 
hot on the heels of, say, a session 
of homework involving the Boston 
Tea Party. Maybe there’s no con- 
nection but you can’t help puttin 
two and two together and sort o 
wondering. What do they mean 
by “olden,” anyway? To me, the 
word “olden” ties right in with 
King Arthur and the Round Table. 
In self-defense, then, I have, 
over the years, been careful to 
identify myself with the Roaring 
Twenties. ‘Actually, I only came 
in on the tail-end of the roar but 
it simplified matters (and even 
added a little Scott Fitzgerald 
‘rows to thus pinpoint myself in 
istory. Surely, it was preferable 
to be identified with Clara Bow 
rather than Guinevere. 
_ Then along came that TV doc- 
ument film on the ’20s, with 
the late Fred Allen supplying a 
running commentary, and I was 
stuck with my story. I, along 


with my open-mouthed children, 
stared in fascination at the whole 
frantic scene: Al Capone and his 
machine guns; Texas Guinan yell- 
ing “Hi, Sucker” in smoky. night 
clubs; flaming youth gurgling 
gm in rumble seats; che- 
mise-clad cuties, with their rolled 
stockings, flailing their arms and 
legs in the Charleston. 

“WELL,” said my daughter, as 
I snapped off the TV. “So that’s 
your period, Mother. And who 
did you say that boy was you 
dated? Al... who? 

There was small point in pro- 
testing that I had never handled a 
machine gun or spent my even- 
ings rapping on speakeasy doors. 
No point, either, in saying that I 
hadn't ee been the life of the 

: dancing on top of pianos. 
nit you will recall, sat down at 
the piano). The evidence was all 
against me, even to my old ukelele 
still up in the attic. 

So you can see for yourself wh 
I sometimes wake up at night an 
worry about that anthropologist. 
My memory book just doesn’t 
begin to reveal the true “Lu” 
Hardman, class of ’27, with her 
ways so very real, her matchless 


appeal! 


A Point of View 
- . Jomnny was ill in bed upstairs when his father asked: “Did 
Johnny take his medicine like a man?” 
“Yes,” replied the mother, “he made an awful fuss.” 


— The Majellan 
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How can parents show in- 
terest and concern for 
their married children 
without interfering in 
their marriage? 


THREE Ruts FOR In-Laws 


- Condensed from The Ave Maria 


MIDDLE-AGED man 
stood up in the smoky 
parish hall with a ques- 
tion. “Father, this is 
our only daughter who's getting 
married. We're going to miss her 
a lot. We want to see something 
of her after she’s married. How 
do we show interest and concern 
for her without interfering in her 
marriage?” .Others in the small 
crowd of adults nodded sympa- 
thetically and waited for an an- 
swer. 


‘The Ave Maria (July 12, °58), The Ave Maria Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. ; 7 


_were their 
gether to an “in-law night,” a ses- 


Rev. Lawrence D. Kelly 


The scene was the final night 
of a pre-Cana Conference. Across 
the corridor in another hall a 
group of engaged couples was 
winding up a marriage prepara- 
tion course. The older people 
parents, brought to- 


sion where they might discuss 
their own relationship to this ap- 
proaching marriage in their fam- 
ily. All recognized the value of 
such a. session. y knew that 


the “in-law problem” in marriage 


| 
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is a real and complex one, and 
they were preparing to meet it 
positively. 

In-laws are certainly not the 
en disruptive force that modern 
iterature and propaganda imply, 
but they are a factor in marriage 
break-up. Father John L. Thom- 
as, O) in The American Catholic 
Family lists in-laws fifth among 
the factors involved in the break- 
down of marriage. Of some 2,000 
Catholic couples under study, 7.2 
percent named in-laws as the chief 
cause of marital distress. In how 
many other cases this problem is 
a contributory factor we can only 
imagine. 

We hasten to note that for most 
happily married couples, in-laws 
represent not a problem, but a 
great blessing. They are viewed 
with love and respect; their advice 
and help are prudently sought and 
gratefully accepted. They loom as 
a wall of strength and encourage- 
ment to the young couple. As 
postgraduates in the school of love 
and marriage, they contribute 
greatly by inspiration and example 
to their married children. And, on 
the very practical level, in-laws 
make competent and inexpensive 
baby sitters. 

The Holy Spirit put into Adam’s 
mouth the words, “That is why a 
man is destined to leave fat 
and mother, and cling to his wife 
instead, so that the two become 
one flesh.” (Gen. 2, 24) Here we 
have enunciated the underlying 


principle of every good in-law re- 


October 
lationship. The newlyweds must 
make a break from their parents. 
The basic loyalty of husband. and 
wife is to one another, to. no one 
else. The new marriage is sacro- 
sanct; it establishes a new family 
unit. No longer can parents claim 
the primary allegiance of their 


children. 
The break is symbolic as well as 
actual. With the emergence of 


the couple from the shelter- 
ing ‘oi of the old homestead, 
their parents get back a bedroom 
and the use of the telephone; food 
and laundry bills fall off sharply. 
But the departure of the ory el 
into the married state represents 
something more. A new unit of 
society is created; the newlyweds 
strike out on -their own into the 
adventure of marriage. The ties 
of dependency which bound them 
to their parents are severed. 
Unfortunately, the break is not 
always clean. With the march of 
the months and _ years tensions 
mount between the young couple 
and their in-laws. The unalloyed 
happiness of the wedding hy, 
when both sets of parents were 
brimming with joy, gives way to 
coolness and antagonism. Joviality 
is replaced by reserve. It’s no 
longer “Son” and “Dad” or “Moth- 
er” at the Sunday dinner table. 
There are accusations of interfer- 
ence and countercharges of in- 
gratitude. In extreme cases the 
story moves to the dramatic climax’ 
when the young husband or wife 
is offered the crucial choice—par- 
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ent or marriage partner. Tragical- 
ath the parent is not always the 
r 


What brought the in-law honey- 
moon to an-end? What has hap- 
pened to these four, and some- 
times six, adult people that such 
a crisis could occur? Any mar- 
riage counsellor who hears a cou- 
ple complain that in-laws are 
wrens their marriage soon dis- 
covers the complexity of the prob- 
lem. The case history reveals the 
trouble could have had several 
starting points: the couple might 
have lived with their in-laws ¢ ter 
marriage; a rent might have 
made with newly- 
weds; religious, social, or national 
differences could have led to seri- 
ous difficulty. The picture is sel- 
dom crystal-clear, and as time 
passes, angry words and emotion- 
al outbursts have obscured the 
scene still further. 

It would be a real mistake to 
blame the in-laws for every touchy 
situation. The spouses themselves 
must shoulder the blame in many 
cases. There own immaturity 
would make them impervious to 
a normal and healthy relationship 
with their in-laws. If a young 
man or woman had trouble getting 
ulong with his or her own parents, 
the adjustment to in-laws will be 
most painful. 

Where does the trouble begin? 
Is it enough to say to the newly- 
weds, “Never live with your in- 
laws, and they won't bother you,” 
“Don't for advice,. or 
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they'll be running your marriage,” 


“Stay away from your in-laws if 
theyre a different nationality”? 
Obviously not. These things do 


‘not automatically break up a mar- 


riage. | Wonderful relations with 
in-laws have resulted when any or- 
all of these situations were pres- 
ent. The problem would seem to 
go much deeper. We might focus 
on two basic failings which can 
lead to serious difficulty in mar- 
riage: overdependence on_ the 
the part of a spouse, and interfer- 
ence by the in-laws. 

The typical couple, Joe and Su- 
sie, walk into the typical rectory 
parlor. They wonder how to go 
about getting a seperation with 
the approval of the Church. Susie 
tells her tale of woe. “We've been 
married less than a year, Father. 
In the last six months Joe has’ 
been home for dinner three times. 
He goes right to his mother’s from 
work and eats there. She does 
his laundry, too. I ask you, is he 
married to me or his mother?” Joe 
admits most of his wife’s story, 
but adds some words of defense, 
“Susie doesn’t understand how 
much I owe my mother. She’s all 
alone now; there’s no one to look 
after her any more.” ; 

The case tells the classic story 
of dependence. Joe is too closely 
attached to his mother. Mom is 
still the “number one girl” in his 
life; even after his marriage she 
continues to call the shots, still 
makes the decisions and performs 
the services for her son. Joe has 
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drifted into without cut- 
ting the “silver cord.” He might 
all be unaware of his depend- 
ence. Over the years his mother 
has fostered it, made it seem nor- 
mal and natural. This is “Mom- 
ism” in its advanced. stages. 
Sometimes it is the daughter 


who depends too much on her 


mother. Susie looks to mother all 
the time; she telephones her fre- 
quently, visits her every day; she 
won't even change a tablecloth or 
put the coffee pot on without con- 
sulting the omniscient Mom. Joe 
= y sees that for him, leader- 
ip in the family is a myth. 

Overdependence can dynamite 
a marriage. True partnership is 
almost impossible. The “two in 
one flesh” have become an un- 
happy threesome. Mom sees no 
reason why marriage should de- 
prive her of a son or daughter, 
and so she will cling to her child. 
The dependent spouses should 
never have married — they were 
too immature — but, tragically, 
they did. Soon their marriage has 
lost whatever meaning it had, and 
Mom welcomes her child back 
to her sheltering care. 

What to do in a situation that 
involves an overdependent hus- 
band or wife? Parent and child 
both must learn that Adam’s 
words, spoken in the dawn of cre- 
ation, ving. just as true in the 20th 
century: A man must, “leave fa- 
ther and Tactfully, -pa- 
tiently, the lesson is taught. The 


_ parent must be reminded gently, 


October 


‘-but firmly, that the. grip should 


be released. and:.the. child given 
some freedom. After: all, parents 
have spent 20 or more years 
training the child precisely: for 
this moment, when he can’ make 
his way in the: world on his own. 
A mature man or woman standing 
at the altar, confidently facing the 
future, buttressed by the graces 
of the sacrament of Matrimony, 
is a credit to the parents: who 
have prepared him for that day. 

Susie or Joe’s problem might be 
more difficult than their parents’. 
If attachment has been woven 
into their lives from an early 
age, then very little can be 
done after marriage. But if they 
can be brought to see how per- 
sonally fulfilling marriage can be, 
how a complete giving of them- 
selves will bring joy and security, 
then there is hope. In extreme 
cases a couple might even have 
to move to a new city or envir- 
onment to loose the shackles of 
dependency. 

Parental interference is some- 
thing else again. Every parent 
wants to have a genuine concern 
for the newlyweds. Just: where 
this concern ends and trespassing 
begins is not always an easy line 
to draw. Interference takes a 
number of forms: The anxious 
father may rush in waving a 
check to remove a financial hur- 
dle for the young couple.. Mater- 
nal eyebrows are. raised when the 
third baby in three years arrives 
and there are mutterings. of “What 
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are you trying to do to my daugh- 
ter?’ The grandparents’ visit is 
dreaded because it: will take a 
week to get the children back to 
normal again. Susie’s tearful con- 
fession that she and Joe have had 
a “violent argument” sends the 
parents marching to son-in-law 
for an explanation. And so on. 

Wise parents will steer clear of 
intrusion into the new marriage. 
If their help or advice is sincerely 
sought by both parties and is hon- 
estly needed, they may offer aid 
or suggestion. They realize that 
the young couple must be free to 
develop themselves; they should 
even be allowed to make their 
own mistakes. The generous offer, 
the oversolicitous attitude toward 
the grandchildren, the taking 
sides—these things can stifle init- 
iative and create another kind of 
dependence just as dangerous as 
“Momism.” 

Surely there will come times 
when the parents are torn be- 
tween concern and _ interference, 
when they will wonder whether 
or not they should step in. Then 
they might ask themselves, “Am I 
really doing this for the good of 
the kids?” “Is my main interest 
here the marriage and family of 
my child?” “Do they really need 
us now, or could they handle this 
‘situation by themselves?” The an- 
swer they give themselves, based 
upon wisdom and experience, will 
generally be the. right one. 

«Here are:a few rules :of thumb 
which might prove helpful to pre- 


sent and. prospective in-laws and 
their children. . 


FOR IN-LAWS: 


Don’t cling selfishly to your 
child after marriage. Let the new 
marriage progress by itself. Let 
the youngsters experience for 
themselves the thrill of setting up 
their home, beginning their fam- 
ily, sinking their roots into the 
community. 

Don’t compare your own gen- 
eration with your child’s. “We did 
it this way” are words which fall 
uneasily on ears attuned to a new 
mode of living. The newlyweds 
should not expect to live up to 
your standards right away. 

Don’t criticize the way the 
young couple does things. It is 
easy to find fault after years of 
married life. Even in the face of 
obvious mistakes a discreet si- 
lence can be golden. 


FOR THE NEWLY-WEDS: 


Don’t isolate your in-laws. Vis- 
it them often; invite them over 
to your home. Make them realize 
clearly the truth of the old saw: 
“We haven’t lost a child—we've 
gained one.” 

Don’t ignore their wisdom and 
experience. You may be eternally 
grateful to your in-laws for a 
piece of advice that pulled you 
out of a tight spot. Go to the ex- 
perts when you need help. 

“Don’t impose on your in-laws. 
Their. willingness to help can be 
twisted out of all proportion. 


\ 
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the rules on baby-sitting, for ex- 
They should be allowed to set up 
ample. 

As long as there are marriages 
there will be in-law problems. 
Perhaps it would be more accur- 
ate to say that as long as we have 
people who are possessive, self- 


ish, dominating, immature,;. we. 

will have problems. For it’s <not. 
in-laws as in-laws or newlyweds 
as newlyweds who. cause trouble. 
It is the individual, parent and/or 
child, who hasn’t learned how to 
make a necessary: to 


a new way of life. 


Small Fry 


James NELSON, 12, of Portsmouth, R. noticed four six-year- 
old boys drifting out in the bay and knew he must do something. 
But he thought of his mother, and the good clothes he was wearing, 
so first he dashed home, changed to an old pair of dungarees, 
then ran back and plunged into the water. Police credit him with 
saving the lives of the four younger boys. 


Bos Couuiins, West Frankfort, Ill., scoutmaster, was taking his 
recruit scouts on their first cookout and he asked them if they 

- i were leaving anything behind they’d need for preparing the meal. 
“Yes,” spoke up one boy. “My mother.” 


Tuomas Kung, 11, of Three Rivers, Mich., told how it happened 
that his bicycle smashed into a moving automobile: “I fell asleep 
at the handlebars.” 


Tue INTERNAL Revenue Bureau in Hartford, Conn., received 
35 cents from Robert Fallon, five. He explained that he wanted 
to “be sure the President has enough money to run things.” 


AN EXPLOSION at a Sylvester, Ga., hospital was simply explained. 
A 12-year-old boy was a patient there and a sympathetic chum 
came by to visit and bring him a gift. He hid the gift, which hap- 
pened to be a package of firecrackers, in the bedside lampshade. 
‘The heat from the lamp did the rest. 


Mixe Dmxs, Spokane; Wash., sixth-grader, wrote Army missile 
headquarters that he had just the man to occupy the first manned 
Satellite. “I am sure he is someone who belongs in space,” Mike - 

wrote. He identified him as hehoreaes Freeman, his teacher. 
— Contributed. by Harold Helfer 
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PREVIEW 
of the NOVEMBER issue 


“Those American parents amazed me,” says Alice Curtayne 
in the next issue of The Family Digest. Miss Curtayne (ac- 
tually Mrs. Stephen Rynne) is from Ireland and she is sum- 
ming up her impressions of American family life after a 
three-months’ stay in the U.S. This article, which has been 
pan in two Irish magazines, is really quite generous. 

ou ay see how your family stacks up against those wit- 
nessed by our author. 


Dr. Grantly Dick Read’s name is becoming more and 
more familiar to American families—particularly mothers. 
For Dr. Read has devoted his life to making childbirth 
easier and safer. Learn more about this man who has — 
gled to make natural childbirth methods better known through- 
out the world. 


More than 250,000 people in the United States suffer from 
muscular dystrophy—one of the toughest battlefronts in the field 
of modern medicine. Next month there will be two articles about 
MD. The first gives facts about the disease—the four types, its 
effects, how it is contracted, and what can be done for its vic- 
tims—while the second tells about the “wheel-chair campaign” be- 
ing waged against the disease by Sally and Nadine Woods of Lib- 
erty, Texas. They and their sister Dell, who died last October, have 
been victims of MD. 


Have you ever wondered what goes on in a football huddle? 
Well, chances are you wouldn’t know any more even if you could 
listen in on one. You might, for example, hear the quarterback 
call the play: “4-1-6! 4X wide! 5 wide! On two!” Then, when the 
team lines up at the line of scrimmage, the quarterback might 
bark: “Green .. . 2-2-5... Set... Down... Ready... Hut 1 
. . . Hut 2.” Well, next month you get a chance to find out 
what all this means in the article “Signals: Football’s Double Talk.” 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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There is no finer nay 


to remember your friends this Christmas 


Exclusive 21 card assortment... .. only $1.00 


The assortment of Christmas greeting cards by Our Sunday 
Visitor for this Christmas are truly distinctive. This is an ex- 
clusive line of Catholic cards. The people to whom you send 
these cards will appreciate your thoughtfulness and good taste. 


Each box contains 21 beautiful cards printed in full color on 
high quality paper. The inside messages are short and sincere 
expressions of aed good wishes for both the Christmas Season 
and the New Year. The envelopes are of white wove stock. 


The cost of this outstanding assortment is only $1.00. 
Our samen d Visitor Christmas cards are of the highest possible 


quality at the lowest possible price. Make this Christmas Season 
just a little more pleasant .. . . send OSV greeting cards. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. FD 10 
Christmas Card Department, Huntington, Indiana 

Please send __._.__. boxes of your exclusive 1958 assortment of Christmas 
cards. My remittance of $ is enclosed. 
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